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[t’s new, It’s better, [t's modestly priced 


(19 


She new model “60” 













406 


VICTOR icmm souno Motion PicTURE PROJECTOR LIST PRICE 


Unmatched in quality—unmatched in price, the new Victor 
‘60°’ stands alone as the best 16mm sound motion 
picture value in the industry today. Victor’s modest 
price is possible because of volume production 

required to meet the popular demand. Victor's quality is 
the result of 36 years of precision engineering. 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York « Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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HILDRENS PRODUCTIONS 


, present 


rid 


| COMPLETE- 


ART EXPERIENCE 
The first of a Medieval Se. logy 


A medium for the interpretation of basic attitudes 
and ideas for Young America, embodying a wealth 


of material for social science, art and music classes. 


4 reels $500.00. Educational discount 25 


@ ENRICHMENT FILMS FOR CHILDREN 


CLASSROOM CURRICULUM 
TESTED 16MM CORRELATED 


sound and color 


PUDGE, a story of a Boy and a Dog (1 ree!) 
DINING TOGETHER (1 reel) 
SPORTSMANSHIP (1 reel) 


SPIC AND SPAN (1 reel) 
Above films $100.00 each. 
A LITTLE CHILD, Presentation of the Christmas Story (Per- 
mission of the Viking Press). 2 reels $200.00. Educational 
Discount 10%. 
FOR THEIRS IS THE KINGDOM, Jhe Beatitudes. 
2 reels, $200.00. 25¢ 


Educational Discount 25% 


Educational Discount 25% 


@ RECORDS 


TURNTABLE TEACHINGS 


Records of Distinction for Discriminating Parents 


CHILDREVS 


P.O. Box 


1313 








@ 
SED 
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@ SLIDES AND STRIPS 


Prices on application 


TITIAN ART SERIES 
Story of Titian 
Sets and Design 
Costumes of 15th Century Italy 
Customs and Manners 
Production Technique 
Primary Colors 


WORLD ABOUT ME SERIES 
At My House 
Down My Street 
In My Town 


ALONG THE WAY SERIES 
About Table Manners 
About Money 
About Health 
About Safety 


FAVORITE STORIES 
The Prince and the Pauper 
The Squire’s Bride 
Rumpelstiltskin 
The Buttons Go Walking 


PRODUCTIONS 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
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| | AMPRO CORPORATION 

' 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 

; Please send me full details and prices on: 

' [] Amproslide Model “30-A” 2” x 2” Projector 

[] Amproslide Model “30-D” Dual Projector 

{ Name —_ 

{ 

1 Address 

1 

' City a 

' 

& —aSeeaeaa @aewens a= =e = Fe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee me ee cee 


The EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is published monthly except July and 


NEW AMPRO MODEL ‘“30-A” 
PROJECTOR for 2” x 2” SLIDES 


Many new improvements includ- 
ing Automatic snap-action, 
self-centering slide changer... 
brilliant 300 watt light... ample 
heat dissipation ... pointer aperture 
. and numerous other features 

that make for brilliant projection 
of color and black-and-white slides. 


Amproslide 


Model **30-D” 





Educational Screen 













.- A truly modern, 
improved projector 
for 35mm. filmstrips 
and 2x2 slides 


With a minimum investment in original equipment, today’s 
visual aid teacher has at his command a greatly expanded 
supply of approved and tested filmstrips and slides . . . 
covering almost every subject and ranging from elementary 
through university grade levels. The U.S. Office of Education, 
state and commercial libraries, the Dept. of Agriculture as 
well as hundreds of industrial concerns, have produced 
filmstrips and slides that are now available to every school, 
many of them on a free “loan” basis. 

The new Amproslide Model 30-D Projector offers simplified 
one-hand operation for these filmstrips .. . all the latest 
improvements in filmstrip projection. Curved film 
guideways guide the filmstrip in exact position for crisp 
brilliant images ... automatic snap-action self-centering slide 
carrier assures perfect focus instantly. Brilliant 300 watt 
light assures rich beautiful color and crisp sharp black- 
and-white reproduction. Pointer aperture permits 
use of pointer during class discussions . . . lift-off carrying 
case keeps projector always ready. These advanced features, 
as well as many others... make this new Ampro Dual-Purpose 
Projector an outstanding teaching tool for every classroom, 


large or small. Send coupon for full details. 


AMPRE 


8 mm Silent ¢ 16 mra Silent 
16 mm Sound-on-Film « Slide Projectors 
16 mm Arc Projectors « 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 





August by the Educational Screen, Inc. Entered at the Post Office at Pontiac, IIlinois, as 
Second Class Matter. 
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FIRST ON YOUR LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL FILMS: 


RELEASE 


tHE FORUM EDITION 


This unique motion picture, made 
with the cooperation of the United 
States Government, brings to your 
screen the great atomic scientists 
of our time—Einstein, Meitner, 
Urey, Conant, and many others. 
It explains the nature of atomic 
energy, traces man’s knowledge of 
it in dramatic scenes of the early 
laboratory experiments . . . the: 
Bomb itself... the facts of atomic 
power, and its meaning now and 
for the future. 


as? 
y 


You can lease this March of Time 
Forum Edition Film now. And there 
are 28 other outstanding March of 
Time releases especially prepared 
in 16 mm. for forum and classroom 
study and discussion. Check below 
the titles not already included in 
your film library —and order them 
now from your local film library or 
write for free descriptive booklet. 
Address: The March of Time, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





O ATOMIC POWER O ITALy O SWEDEN 
O THE NEW FRANCE O AMERICANS ALL O THE NEW SOUTH 
DO TOMORROW'S MEXICO O THE NATION’S CAPITAL O NEW WAYS IN FARMING 
LIPPINE REPUBLIC IRELAND 
—_—-° ss O INDIA 
O THE PACIFIC COAST O CHINA 
O TEXAS 
O GREECE O NEW ENGLAND 
O SOUTH AFRICA 
O MUSIC IN AMERICA O RUSSIA AT WAR 
O PALESTINE O MEN OF MEDICINE 0 PORTUGAL 
O AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE O LIFE WITH BABY 0 CANADA 
O BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE O FRENCH CAMPAIGN O BRAZIL 
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3 NEW 16 MM SOUND 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


IN COLOR 


Fits carn 


CIRCUS PEOPLE 


An interesting film for primary 
grades, depicting behind -the- 
scenes circus activity. Selection 
of scenes and narration are 
designed to develop proper at- 
titudes of work and cooperation 
and offer stimulation for oral 
composition and foundation for 
reading readiness. 


CIRCUS ANIMALS 


A companion picture to Circus 
People, revealing, in natural 
color Kodachrome, fascinating 
circus animals —their care, 
training, habits, etc. Authentic 
in every respect, these films 
were produced under expert 
direction and keyed to fit 
the requirements of lower 
grade curricula. 





WATER SUPPLY 


Designed for upper grades and 
Junior High Science classes. 
Dramatically portrays, through 
natural scenes and animated 
diagrams, the source, storage 
and handling of water by nature 
and man. Collaborators: James 
M. Montgomery, B.S., and 
Richard Pomeroy, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
consultants on water purification. 


ACADEMY FILMS are produced by James A. Larsen, who has, 
for many years, been identified with the creation and production 
of high quality educational films. 


Above subjects are 1-Reel 16 MM Sound, available in color or 
black-and-white. The same subject material is also offered in 
35 MM color or black-and-white Filmstrip, as well as 35 MM 
2 x 2 Slides in color only. Arrange for an early preview. 


Look to ACADEMY for only the Finest in Educational 
Motion Pictures! 


DEALERS — A few exclu- 


A @ rN D E M Mi F | L M S sive Academy franchises 


448 Ww t Oe oe RR 


LOS ANGELES 44, CALIFORNIA open to progressive 


dealers. Write for details 
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School for Screen Writers 


by a London Film Correspondent 


British Producers Launch Training Scheme 


kK JUR British film companies recently have inaug 


urated a new training scheme for young screen 
writers to give them the chance of learning their 
art under expert supervision. 

The selection of new talent in the case of fil: actors 
and actresses has been comparatively easy for the 
commercial film industry. The traditional way is still 
that of talent scouting throughout the theaters of Eng 


land. Ina similar way, the film industry all over the 
world has always been able to revert to stage designers, 
musicians, painters, and architects, for recruiting new 
blood into the ranks of directors, art directors, film 
musicians, and other technicians. 

Most Important Problem 


Things are altogether different in the realm of 


screenwriting. And yet, here lies what is probably 
the most important problem in the progress of the 
cinema as an art. After all, a film is as good, or as 
bad, as its scenario. For the scenario is nothing more 
than the score, which the director transforms into 
visual and aural reality. Thus, it seems all the more 
surprising that next to nothing has been done to ex 
plore methodically and to foster this specific talent 
among young writers. 

Now however, the new training scheme appears as 
a turning point in the history of film writing. Now 
the potential Shakespeare of the cinema may find his 
chance of self-realization without dependence upon hap 
hazard circumstance. It is, therefore, an invaluable 
advantage for the students that the first year of their 
training, for example, at Pinewood Studios, will be 
devoted to intimate contact with the various technical 
departments of the studio. <A film is not the work 
of one brain or one pair of hands but rather the col- 
lective effort of many brains and many pairs of hands, 
each highly skilled in their respective crafts: lighting, 
cutting, editing, camera work, sound recording, and 
similar factors which constitute the final materializa- 
tion of his script into terms of cinema. 

Teamed as Juniors 

Once these basic points have been mastered, the 
trainees will for the rest of the course be teamed 
juniors to experienced screen-writers. They will learn 
about the construction of the scenario from its initial 
phase as a synopsis to the final shooting script. They 
are fortunate in that the four production units con- 
cerned in the scheme rank among the finest in the 
world. They are the Archers, Cineguild, Wessex, and 
Individual Pictures. 

Work With Masters of the Cinema 

Sut the names of the personalities mean more than 
mere names of companies. The students will have 
as their tutors such well-known and accomplished 
masters as Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, 
responsible for films like 49th Parallel, The Life and 
Death of Colonel Blimp, One of Our Aircraft is Miss- 
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... for Distinct Screen Images 
Under General Ulumination 


Highly efficient slide projection is provided by the Model B Balopticon™*. 
Popular for general instruction or visual demonstration with standard 
slides, this projector can be used with various lenses, at distances from 4 to 
80 feet from the screen. Critically sharp screen images measuring up to 10 
feet on the longer side, brilliantly illuminated from edge-to-edge, are pro- 
jected in rooms lighted adequately for note-taking or sketching. 
Extremely simple, light in weight, the Model B is easily operated and 
portable. Design and sturdy construction afford protection against damage 
from shock or tampering. Details available in catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company, 688-D St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, New York. 


*Trademark registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY WW ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 


Cooperating with Men of Science since 1853 
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(‘oronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
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MAGNETISM—As Joe, a boy of 13, experiments 
with magnetism he explains the results to a 
friend—how it differs from electricity and 
how it works. For Elementary or Junior High 
schools. Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. 
D., Professor of the Teaching of Science, 
Northwestern University. 





i Oe oe i AS Fee 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST— 
These singularly abundant natural resources 
are eloquently depicted in this film for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: Clifford M. Zierer, Ph. D., 
Chairman, Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
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MORE 16MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 





WHAT IS SCIENCE?—An introduction to the 


study of science, this film is an illuminating 


exposition of the meaning of the word. For 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High schools. 
Collaborator: N. E. Bingham, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of Science, North- 


western University. 





SPELLING IS EASY—This unusual film is the 
brilliant product of months of research and 
experimentation in developing a practical 
visual aid to spelling. A motivational film for 
Intermediate grades. Collaborator: Viola 
Theman, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Edu- 


cation, Northwestern University. 


JUDGED FOR EDUCATIONAL effectiveness and impact upon the student, Coronet In- 
structional Films are without equal. Sound as teaching material, these 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures have distinctive dramatic qualities that capture attention and stimulate 
the pupil’s mind. Too, it’s America’s fastest-growing film library—with many new 
reels available in gorgeous natural color as well as black-and-white. Nearly all edu- 
cational film libraries offer Coronet Instructional Films. Preview prints for those inter- 
ested in making selections for purchase may be had from Coronet. Write for catalog. 








These 1-reel 
subjects are 
available in 
color or black- 
and-white 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MODERN EDUCATION 
Uses 


MODERN METHODS 4 



























@ Alert educators are pleased by the 
manner in which audio-education has 
added impetus to student instruction. 
Sound teaching — by the RECORDIO 
Educator — is rapidly replacing older, 
slower forms of teaching. Portable and 
amazingly versatile, both of the 
RECORDIO Educator models clip hours 
from heavy schedules, permit fuller utili- 
zation of limited school time and add 
to the enjoyment of after-school sports 
and entertainment. Ruggedly built for 
daily knockabout service, either of the 
Educators can be carried from classroom 
to gym to auditorium and 
function as auxiliary Public 
Address Systems wherever 
needed. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate this time-saving, 
teacher-saving educational aid 
at 


once. Send coupon for 


mame of nearest distributor. 


> 
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Sound Teaching by 


> 
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. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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MODEL 6B20 


@ Records from own Radio 
or Microphone 


@ Crystal Cutting Head 
@ Crystal Microphone. 

@ Public Address System. 
@ Low Needle Pressure. 





MODEL 6A20 


@ Dual-Speed. 
@ Automatic Turntable 
Shutoff 


@ Extension Speaker Jack 


@ Public Address 
System 


@ Replaceable 
Needle Cartridge 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 
Charlotte, Michigan, Dept. ES 


YES ...I would like further information and the name of the nearest 
RECORDIO Educator distributor. No obligation, of course. 


Name Position 
Address 


Zone 


State 
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FCA Constitution Drafted at 
Atlantic City Meeting 


JRE than 50 persons attended the March 4+ meet 
M ing of the Film Council of America during the 
\merican Association of School Administrators con 
ferences in Atlantic City to discuss its permanent con 
stitution and to complete plans for its permanent es 
tablishment. Each of the seven constituent members 
of the Film Council of America was represented at the 
meeting: American Library Association, Visual Equip 
ment Manufacturers’ Council, National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, Department of Visual [n 
struction of the National Education Association, Na 
tional University Extension Association, /ducational 
Film Library Association, Allied Non-Theatrical Film 


\ssociation 


The major business of the evening involved the 
presentation by Paul Howard (American Library As 
sociation) of the proposed constitution for the Fiim 
Council of America. Extended free discussion and 
revisions of the document were made and followed by 


tentative unanimous approval by the voting members 





present. Howard, as Chairman of the Constitution 
HOLMES Conunittee, has prepared a draft of the constitution as 
PROJECTOR COMPANY passed for submission to the membership of the seven 


“yt 1) t 


1813 ORCHARD ST CHICAGO 14. ILL constituent organizations for final ratification after 
os 1, , RS uti \ > tte 

Manufacturers of 16mm and 3£mm Sound-on-Film hich the constitution will be in effect. 

Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users Dr. ( eorge FEF. Zook. President of the American 











Council on Education, presented a list of suggested 
candidates for nomination as members of the FCA 
Board of Trustees, and a new Trustee-Nominating 
Conunittee was appointed by the Executive Committee 
of FCA \n effort will be made to name as trustees 
six individuals from among those who held active mem 
berships in constituent organizations and nine individ 
uals who are leaders in fields such as business. labor, 
industry, agriculture, and the professions. As members 
of the Board of Trustees they will represent themselves 
as individuals rather than the organizations with which 


thev are assoc.ated 


In order for the program of FCA to work toward 
the general welfare of all people, it was written into the 
body of the constitution that no member of the Board 
of Trustees may have substantial financial interest in 
any audio-visual media. Under the new constitution, 


responsibility for administration of the affairs of FCA 


. will be placed in the hands of the Board of Trustees 
Instruments of Pe Ne 


In the interim, groups throughout the country are 


Orchestra. urged to form local film councils for affiliation with 


With the London Symphony f@ladal tila! fhCA under provisions of the Constituent Agreement 
AN EASTIN SCHOOL FILM RELEASE m \ Itmuted number of copies of the manual “Speak 

Of the British Information Services Film ing of Films,” are still available for distribution to im 

lémm. Sound * Length, 20 Minutes dividuals prepared to assume responsibility for such 
Purchase: $37.50 Rental: $2.50 ’ ae . P , 
organizational work. Kequests for copies should be 


EASTIN PICTURES adddessed to the national office of the Film Council 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Colorado Springs, Colo ° Chattanooga - 


* 


{ 


of America. Room 1228, Manhattan Building, 431 





South Dearborn Street. Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Wed a mun you should know / 


WHO IS HE? 

He is .. . the Director of Visual Aids of 
your school system... a staff member 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction from 
one of the colleges or universities near 
you... Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for your State. 

Whatever his title—he is an experi- 
enced specialist steeped in the practical 
knowledge of audio-visual education. 
He has chosen this work as his field of 
service. You should get to know him 
really well. 


WHAT HE CAN DO FOR YOU 


He is ready and glad to consult with you 
regarding utilization techniques of 
modern audio-visual materials in your 
classroom. From his specialized knowl- 
edge of classroom problems, he will give 





professional counsel in the selection, 
utilization, and evaluation of the wealth 
of educational audio-visual materials 
available. Teachers may be guided by 
him in the use of 16mm instructional 
motion pictures as modern teaching tools 
in the classroom. 

For all educators who ask ‘“*Where 
can I find more information about the 
practical and successful use of motion 
pictures in the classroom?” there is an 
rt is’ answer. 
the above mentioned specialists in audio- 
visual education. 


GREAT WEALTH OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS AVAILABLE 


Film libraries are packed with 16mm 
motion pictures especially produced to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


Get in touch with one of 


enrich school and college curricula. No 
matter what subject you teach—history, 
geography, biology, languages, home 
economics, social sciences or physical 
education, or at what grade level — you 
can bring the great wealth of this new 
medium into your classroom, for faster 
and better teaching. 

It’s important, too, that your school 
select the proper projector to obtain the 
maximum benefits from educational 
sound motion pictures, The lifelike 
sound reproduction and brilliant illumi- 
nation of the RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector make it the logical choice for 
school or college use. 

For complete information on RCA 
16mm _ Projectors, write: Educational 
Department, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. N.S. 
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THE FINEST IN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 


HOME MOVIE ‘SPORTSCOPES” 


8MM 16MM SOUND 16MM SILENT 


Here cre unforgettable scenes cf unforgettable sports occasions. Here 
are solid thrills for every person who ever threw a football, or dived 
into a pool, or took a shot at a flying goose. Here are the heroes of 
the turf, the tennis court, the baseball diamond. Here's an opportunity 
for you to improve your golf or take a lesson in fancy figure skating. 
The fun is all yours in these captivating PICTOREELS ‘Sportscopes” 
for showing in your home or club. 
















ON THE WING 
Hunters waiting in the blind . 


geese flying 
high in formation . . . dogs stalking the game 

BIT AND BRIDLE 
Filmed at Aiken, S. C. where the finest thor- 
oughbreds . steeplechasers, trotters, pacers 

. ore trained. 

WHITE MAGIC 
Set against Sun Valley, Idaho, the camera cap- 
tures most beautiful shots of expert skiing and 
winter sports. 

BIRD DOGS 

The training of hunting dogs, setters, pointers 
ond sponiels is intricately portrayed in this film 


New Low Prices! As a challenge to rising prices, all PICTOR 


. first in home movie entertainment is 


16mm Sound, Complete...NOW... $17.50 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING 


RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 


PINEHURST 
Featuring such golfers as Byron Nelson, Harry 
Cooper, Vic Ghezzi, Bobby Jones, Ed Dudley, 
Donny Shute ond others. 

BROTHER GOLFERS 

Here's an exciting picture which features the Six 
Turneso Brothers, America's Royal Family of Golf. 

SNOW FALLS 
It'll draw laughs from the most hardened ex- 
perts who acquired their skill exactly as shown 
in the picture. 


BLUE GRASS 
Deals with the training of thoroughbreds and 
horse-racing, with scenes of Hialeoh ond 


Saratoga. 


16mm Silent, Complete...NOW.... $8.75 


FLYING FEATHERS 
Vith two of the world's ace Badminton players 
—Ken Davidson and High Forgie. 

SPORTING WINGS 
Aviation as a pastime is the subject of this 
reel, with a converted bornyord as a. hangar 


BIG LEAGUERS 
The Chicago Cubs cre shown training ot Cota- 
lino Island. It's a most cbsorbing reel for base- 
bol! fans. 

TOUCHDOWN 
Here's a film which shows what goes on behind 
the scenes on football fields throughout the 
country 


EELS heve been reduced 20%. PICTOREELS 


egain in protecting your pocketbook. 


@ &mm Complete ....... ee $5.50 


Kimball Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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WHAT A 


DIFFERENCE 


CARBON ARC 


PROJECTION MAKES! 


ITS SO 
BRIGHT! 





[ASTONISHING! 





@ When you view a 16 mm color film projected on 
a screen with the carbon arc, you will see an aston 
Ky obbet-Mettod-ta-sele-mue Mole ollaattemustiMol-melt(aelelel ielcca 
Detail will be sharper: objects heretofore hidden 
in shadow or washed out will be plainly seen. And 
the color will be richer, more natural... 

In short, projection with the carbon arc leaves 
the impression you are viewing an entirely differ- 
ent and more lavishly produced film! 

In this way, carbon arc projection makes films 
more interesting... more instructive...and more 
effective. It thus gives you a greater return on your 
16 mm film investment. 

For more information, get in touch with your 
dedler—today. 


The word “National” is a registered trade-mark of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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DeVRY 
16mm. 
Sound-on-film 
PROJECTOR 
Model RS-ND30 


Your Best Buy Is The Three-Purpose 
DeVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


For audiences from three to 3,000, educators proclaim 


DeVry’s 3-purpose portable projector preferred sound- 
on-film equipment for classroom or auditorium. And 
why not... in addition to theater quality performance 
in projection and sound, your DeVry is a simplified, 
compact, rugged unit—designed to meet all Audio- 
Visual and P.A. needs, and meet them well. 


The amazing DeVry RS-ND30 — with separate high 
powered 30 watt amplifier, full-toned permanent mag- 
net speaker and the latest electronic, optical and 
mechanical refinements—represents today’s top value 
It’s 


in professional 16mm. sound-on-film equipment. 





-_ 


improved .. . different 
it! Hear it! 
best buy! 
The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose portable 
16mm. sound-on-film projector that: (1) SAFELY pro- 
jects both sound and silent films; (2) shows both black- 
and-white and color film without extra equipment; 
(3) 
sturdy, permanent magnet speaker which afford port- 
able Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 


FREE 


in a class by itself. Sce 
Then you’ll know why DeVRY is your 


has separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 


Make DeVRY your source of 16mm Sound & Silent Educational, 
Entertainme t end Relicvious films—for Rent or Sale—through 
new 136-pare film catalog available . . . FREE on request. 


TTT Mil msl ee 





t P 
Sa DeVRY CORPORATION DEPT. ES-D3 
y = | 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
eo 3 Without obligation, please send me additional information 
P : on DeVrv !fimm. sonnd-on-film Projector [J]; Triple Pur- 
— — MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS pose Slide Film Projector Oo: Projection Screens 7; Public Adivess 
aR System 136-page Film Catalog : Nearest Anthorized Dealer [™ 
a - 
wen J Titi; ' 
be Name. . Title 
emery, 5-TIME WINNER ang 
name & * 8 DEVRY ALONE has Eorned FIVE Consecutive JED008 . « + « 
wi “Army-Navy “E's” for Excellence in the Address. 
aes PLOW ction of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. Fs City a 8 
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Educational Screen 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 


by 


Paul C. Reed 


DUCATIONAL SCREEN is looking toward 
the future. We that the ; 
audio-visual materials in education 


know future use of 
will far 
exceed in quantity and effectiveness all that has been 
known up until now. \We recognize the important part 
that this magazine has played in the development of 
this field and with this knowledge, we accept with a 
deep sense of responsibility the obligations that we have 
toward the future development of this field. So let's 
see where we stand. 


First of all. we recognize 


materials are available and witch ones are 
What are the new 
Worth 


How can vou get organized in your community so that 


What new 
most likely to suit your needs ? 
developments in Atlanta or Portland or [ort 


people with coumnon interests can get together to share 
experiences ? \What are the opinions of the recognized 
leaders in the field about teacher training problems, 
about the potential place of television as learning ex 


perience for a group, and about sponsored filins? 
\What are the others thinking and doing ? 
To bring vou the best 





that progress in the use of 
audio-visual materials is go 
ing to be made by yvou— eur 
will be because 
think 


readers. It 


of what you about 


An Announcement 


EGINNING with this issue, Paul C. Reed will 
serve as the Acting Editor of EDUCATIONAL 


thinking, the most practical 
experience, and information 
of the 


most significant de 


velopments will continue 


to be the primary functiot 


audio-visual materials and SCREEN. For many years, he has been a mem- of the EDUCATIONA] 
what you do about them ber of the Editorial Advisory Board and more SCREEN. This we have 
that will make the great recently, its Chairman. He has made numer- done in the past, and this 
citference in the future. ous contributions to the pages of the SCREEN we will do in the future 

Our first and foremost and since last September has been the Associate There is one more im 
sponsibilities are to serve Editor. portant point to make in 
you, the readers of EDU Paul Reed will bring to EDUCATIONAL stating our stand as we 


CATIONAL SCREEN. 


SCREEN a rich and well-rounded background of 


experience in the visual and radio education 


look contidently toward the 


Who are vou? Well. we : Ir future. We know that it 
\ or Te field. He was Head of the Educational Division : , 
now me things abou . ; » are ove <0 

- a ; st of the OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures and was RP ae Se ae yee i 
you, and we are going to Visual Aids Specialist in the U.S. Office of Edu- we Mist Serve you non 
know more. You are a large cation. He has taught courses in several uni- estly and truthfully. We 
and rapidly growing group, versities and has been President of the DVI, con- will strive constantly — to 
and although your interests tributing regularly to conference programs and sort out the sound from 
are in some ways. varied, to the periodic literature of the field. He is a the unsound. to. discrimi 
you have one thing in member of the Board of Directors and Secretary nate between the sincere 
nr iin of the Educational Film Library Association. ‘eae 
common. You believe in : : : : and the insincere, between 

-_ While serving as Acting Editor of EDUCA- soe 

the power of the motion the deceitful and the hon 


picture, the record, the 


projected still picture, the 


TIONAL SCREEN, he will maintain his close con- 
tact with the practical problems of using audio- 
visual materials and will continue as Director of 


est. To find and bring you 


the truth will | con 


e OU 


radio program, and other Visual and Radio FEducation in the Rochester stant endeavor 
audio-visual materials, and Public Schools.—Edward T. Myers, Associate This is a stand that we 
you want to know more Editor. take positively and conh 


about them and how to use 








dently. It is simple. direct. 





them. 

teachers 
You are 
You 


You are school administrators and school 
You are pastors and Sunday School teachers. 
students, club leaders, and community workers 
are educators in that 
You are the leaders and the future leaders of people, 


the broadest meaning of word 
not only mm schools, but in churches, club rooms, town 
halls, and wherever people meet for a serious purpose. 
And you believe that audio-visual materials can help 
you meet your responsibilities to your groups more 
eitectively. 

but discovered the 
power of audio-visual means of communication ; 


Some of vou have recently 
others 
are more experienced. No one has all the answers. In 
the sharing of thoughts and experience, all can grow 


You need to know what others are thinking and doing. 


and aimed toward vou. It 


Is attuned to today’s needs and is in complete harmony 


with the traditions of service that this magazine estab 


lished twenty-five vears ago and has steadfastly main 
tained. In fact, in the first editorial to appear on 
these pages, Nelson Greene wrote: “The purpose ot 
the Educational Screen is single and emphati: to 


get at the truth about visual education in all its phases 
and broadest aspects to supply the best in theory. 
} 

ili 


opinion, and experience . to present a survey of re 


significant visual activities.” 
In tundamental belief and have not 
Within this 


to constant change in 


purpose, We 


changed framework we shall be subject 


whatever wav will best serve 
ideas; we have new pet 
We are ready not onls 


to carrv on, but to lead on toward the future 


vour interests. We have new 


sonnel; we have new friends. 
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Keystone View Company 


Students attempt to recognize the 


, 


Words, phrases, and sentences are flashed onto the screen for very brief “exposures.’ 
meaning at a glance. They do not have time to linger over each word. 


Improving Adult Reading 
— Through Visual Aids 


Motion pictures and short exposure apparatus 
are valuable tools for improving adult reading. 


r Ht University of Michigan has offered a pt IRVING H. ANDERSON. 


rafrachear wmTKS mead Otas ae dinectment - 7 > - » . 3 
term retres| course to aid istine Associate Professor of Education, 
yf t S41] thre nt } ] In t] : ee. . > : ’ ; 

erans Uj et University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
four-week refresher p1 Tall the veterans have b 

,; The purpose of this article 1s to describe in more de- 
given an opportunity to review certain content subjects Pury MS : ' 
and to improve their reading and study habits e tail what was done to help these veterans improve their 
work in readine has created consid hl, rect “rt reading In addition to the movies, the Keystone Over- 
recently provoked t] followine Notice 11 the local head lacl Istoscope- Was used for the training. Be- 


paper : 


‘Veterans Attend Movies To Improve 
Reading Ability” 


“The movies in this case, however, are a series An Overhead pro- 
of specially prepared “reading films’? designed to in jector converted to 
24 ae , 1 ¢] hi] , a Tachistoscove by 
crease reading speed and the ability to understand means of a Flash- 
and retain what has been read. The reading film, meter plated over 

: ; ° in- 

when projected on a screen, flashes words and the lens. The in 
eee = ; structor may set the 
phrases in rapid-fire order forcing the reader to Flashmeter for the 
move his eves quickly along a line in the same man desired length of ex- 
ner as tl » 1 © readit — Peake Beal posure. This is a 

‘ras thoug > were reading a book sts help ; 

; ee a ee fee ny valuable device for 
the veteran to detect any weaknesses he may have in teaching quick rec- 
retaining what he has read ognition of form, be- 

“Ty P ing especially valu- 

le “go co wWIstrt » ") ‘ 1( 1«< ) rt . : 

he reading instruction and_ practic a part able in reading and 
ot the refresher course now being given to 514 spelling. 
veterans at the Universit \lso popular is a surve\ 
course which helps brush up study habits, technique 





of preparing for examinations, and similar problet 


confronting the student returning to school afte: 


ser ice in e ¢ ‘med forces , 7" 
V th u re Keystone View Company 
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Ga little oF 


saved them from their worst sufferings, 





LIFE phetegraphy by Pernard Hoffman, Copyright TIME, Inc. 

The eye movements of this reader have been photographed 

by a special camera. He is a poor reader, stopping at each 

word and actually looking back several times at the longer 

words such as “medicine” and “sufferings.” The white line 
is a tracing of his eye movements. 


cause of the part that these visual methods played, it 
was felt that a description of the work might be of 
interest to readers of this magazine. The program 
is one that can readily be employed in any college and 
in the senior high-school. 

The movies referred to are the Harvard Films for 
the Improvement of Reading.* These films are an 
application of the differences which have been found in 
the eye-movements of good and poor readers. Good 
readers require fewer fixations to navigate a line than 
poor readers, they make fewer regressions, and their 
pauses are briefer. These differences immediately 
suggest the possibility of improving reading by train- 
ing poor readers in the pattern of the eye-movements 
of the good reader. The Harvard Films were de 
signed with that in mind 
is flash the material a phrase at a time across the line 


Briefly, what these films do 


in accordance with the practice of a good reader. 
The Keystone Tachistoscope is another application of 
the way the eyes work in reading. The eves really con- 
stitute a small tachistoscope or flash apparatus. By 
flashing words, phrases, and sentences on the screen, 
the Keystone device simulates what the eyes might see 
in a single fixation. The veterans were keenly in 
terested in this method, for the 
employed during the war to train men in recognizing 


same technique was 


aircraft, tanks, and ships 
Orientation Comes First 
The first meeting was given over to orientation and 
the administration of a standardized reading achieve 
ment test. The test used was the Michigan Speed of 


Educational Screen 


Reading Test,* which requires only seven minutes to 
administer and is easily scored by the student himself, 
\fter the papers were scored, a table of norms was 
flashed on the screen by means of an opaque projector 
and each student had an opportunity to look up his 
score to see how he compared with other students of 
his classification. The idea behind this procedure 
was that, if a student discovered that his performance 
was low, he might be stimulated to do something about 
it. 


Eye Movements in Reading 

The second meeting was devoted to an analysis of 
the eye-movements in reading. The students first ob 
served each other’s eye-movements by means of the 
‘“peep-hole” method.® The way in which the eye-move 
ments of good and poor readers differ was then ex- 
Plots of the location of the 
fixations of good and poor readers make excellent 


plained and illustrated. 
illustrative material. This material can be presented 
by means of an opaque projector. A good source of 
pictures 1s Buswell’s monograph, How Adults Read. 

The demonstration and discussion of the eye-move 
ments was followed by a showing of a sample of the 
Harvard Reading Films. The veterans were quick 
to see how the film was an application of what they 
had just learned about eye-movements. Proceeding 
in this fashion lends authority to the films as a train 
ing device and helps the students understand the theory 
behind the films. 

The keeping of records and progress charts is in 
dispensable in the conduct of remedial work in read 
ing. \WVhat is needed for this purpose is a series of 
passages of equal length and difficulty.  Strang’s 
Study Type of Reading Exercises’ is a good source 
of such material. This little manual consists of twenty 
chapters dealing with different aspects of reading 
Strang’s idea is to interest the student in the reading 
process by reading about reading. The chapters in 
the book are all one thousand words in length and es 
sentially of the same difficulty. 


Near the close of the second Meeting, the students 


read the first chapter in Strang’s manual hey 
all read it together, and, as each student finished, he 
ascertained his reading rate by glancing quickly at the 
blackboard where rate was being recorded cumulatiy 

ly in words per minute at ten-second intervals \fter 
reading the chapter, the students answered ten mul 
tiple-choice questions on the content The answet 
key was put on the blackboard and they scored thet 
own papers. Each individual plotted his speed and 


accuracy scores on a graph and a start was thus made 


on a progress chart 


Remedial Work Begun at Third Meeting 





The remedial work proper began with the third 
meeting \ standard agenda for every training session 
was as follows: (1) ten or fifteen minutes of quick 
recoenition drill on the Kevstone ‘Tachistoscops 2 
viewing two of the Harvard Films; (3) reading the 
next chapter in Strang’s manual: and (4) bringing 
all records up-to-date 

Comprehensio1 checks consist ng of tet 1 ultipl 
choice questions accompany each film One of these 
questions concerns the main idea, five deal w th de 
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tails, two with words defined in context, and two wit 
the drawing of inferences from the material read. The 
students kept a record of the individual questions missed 
on each film test. Irom the type of questions whicl 
were consistently missed, the students were soon abl 
to begin detecting individual weaknesses 

In addition to the standard agenda, something new 
was introduced at each meeting for interest and variety 
Films were used for many of these exercises. Thess 
films were of the Harvard type but not of the regular 


series. 
Digest Test 


One innovation involved the use of films for exercises 
in precise reading. The students were told that they 
would be shown a film the content of which could be 
summarized or digested in twenty-five words or less 
without leaving anything essential out. Their job, afte: 
viewing the film, was to prepare this digest. Not 
more than twenty-five words were allowed and noth 
ing essential must be left out. The instructor had 


a 
= 


Cal 


4 


cs 





Keystone View Company 

A teacher is using the Tachistoscope to increase the speed 
of word recognition. 

already discovered that it could be done He then 
read the digest he had previously prepared and called 
on students who had said the same thing in even 
fewer words to read their digests. lxercises of this 
type are useful in the case of students who are weal 


in reading for the main idea. 
Exercises in Direct Reading 


Another variation made use of films for exercises 
in directed reading. For these exercises, the following 
procedure was employed. The students were first 
given two questions and told that they could find th 
\fter the film was shown, the 
instructor invited someone to volunteer th 


answers in the film. 
correct 
answers to the questions. As each answer was sup 
plied, he called for a show of hands of all those who 
had obtained the same answer. For questions asked 
in advance, it is typical for almost all of the hands 


to go up. The instructor then asked a sur] 


] 
tion, that is, one which had not been asked be 
but which could also be answered from the film. Some 
one was again asked to provide the right answer. Here 
hardly any of the hands go up when the instructo1 
asks how many obtained the same answer The ex 


periment never fails and is a neat demonstration of th 
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fact that it helps to have something definite in mind 
while reading or to know what one is reading for 

Still another way of introducing variation was to 
shut off the projector just before the denouement of the 
story. The students’ task was to complete the stury 
or supply the ending. Exercises of this sort encourage 
the students to anticipate meaning. It is not necessary 
to use films for these exercises. Any suitable material 
will do, although the films offer a quick way of get- 
ting material before the group. 

Sometimes newspapers were brought to class for 
exercises in skimming, which was described to the 
students as the type of reading a hound-dog does. An 
exercise involving the theater guide or directory ot use 
newspaper is typical of what was done here. The 
students were told that they were going “to read a 
race." The race consisted of listing the names of 
all the neighborhood theaters at which 2 certain movie 
was playing. When a student had found all the naimes. 
ig the number of which he had been fore- 
warned, he raised his hand. ‘The instructor called the 
number of the hands raised from one to ten. After 


concernil 


the tenth hand had been raised, the race was over, 
(Concluded on page 199) 


From the Ann Arbor News, September 4, 1946. 
Short-exposure apparatus developed by Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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dagger -like tex th 





LIFE photography by Bernard Hoffman, Copyright TIME, Inc. 


The Metron-O-Scope with its three shutters attempts to 
pace the reading of students according to the speed at 
which it is set to operate. A line of type must be read with 
three fixations. Picture rolls and word picture rolls may be 
used for the primary child as an introduction to readin-. 
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_ lain! SF 


Each time a film is returned to the film library, it should 

be inspected on the rewind for damage; i.e., scratches, bad 

or torn sprocket holes, broken splices, and loss of leader. 
Replace leader with special leader stock. 


KPARTMENTS of Visual Instruction are be- 

ing organized and reorganized in school systems 

all over the country. Thousands of new films 
have been purchased for these libraries. What kind of 
care are these new films receiving’? A director of a de- 
partment of visual aids always can look back and say, 
“If only I had known more about the proper care of 
films, our library would be in much better condition 
today.” 

There are a few points regarding this care and 
maintenance that should be passed on to those recently 
entrusted with the responsibility of a film library. 
“Care” begins with the receipt of the film from the 
producer or distributor. This new film should be 
inspected carefully on the rewind machine. Many 
films have been ruined on their initial run through the 
projector. All producers are anxious to replace de- 
fective film that happened to escape their inspection. 
However, no producer wants to be blamed for shipping 
faulty prints, when the film was damaged by the pur- 
chaser. \Warped or wavy film should not be accepted. 
Following the inspection on the rewind, the film 


At this 
point, vour interest should be directed to the sound 


should be projected under normal conditions. 


reproduction. Your question should be, “Is this sound 
of the same quality as I heard on the preview print?” 


It has been necessary in our experience to return 
a film because the print sent to us was pitched so low 
that it was impossible to understand much of the com 
mentary. This fault occurs more often in the case 
of color film than with black and white. \nother 
fault that occurs but rarely is to have the film jump 
out of frame at intervals—watch for this. 
\t least ninety percent of all film damage occurs 


within the first several feet and at the end of the film 


Educational Screen 


The Care and 


Maintenance of 


Motion Picture 
Films 


ALBERT J. DOBIE, 
Executive Assistant. 
Worcester (Mass.) Public Schools 


The damage can be eliminated to a large degree by at 
taching five feet of white customer's leader at the be- 
ginning of the film, and two feet at the end. This 
serves several purposes. It is stronger and heavier 
than film, and lends itself to easy and accurate thread- 
ing which lessens damage. When the film has not been 
properly threaded through the projector, torn sprocket 
holes are the inevitable result. Ruined leader is no 
catastrophe, whereas, ruined film is not only an un- 
necessary expense, but results also in temporary loss of 
the title or opening scenes of the film, until replacement 
can be obtained. 

When splicing on leader at the beginning and end 
of the film, it is good prectice to match dull and shiny 
sides of the leader and film. The dull side makes a 
better surface on which to write in ink the title of the 
film, the word START, and the phrase, “This side 
out”. On the tail strip, substitute the word END 
for the word START. 

Neat splicing lengthens the life of the film Yet 
most splicing 1s very poorly done. This is forcefully 
Warping, 


humping and an excess of cement can be found at 


shown by inspecting almost any old film 


most splices. When making a splice be sure that all 


emulsion is removed from the lower film end. Most 
splicers have a scraping device for removing the emul- 
sion. To remove it more easily and completely, appl) 
water at that section of the film from which the emul 


sion is to be removed. Be careful to moisten merely 


Reel and can, 
showing hu- 
midifying 
pad at the 
bottom. East- 
man does not 
recommend 
continuous 
humidifying. 
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the narrow strip of the film. Excess water will ru 


beyond the desired point and will cause the emulsion 
to flow and the film to warp. The best way to apply 
the water 1s with the finger tip which has just a trace of 
moisture on it. Rub the moistened finger tip across 


the exposed end, and scrape film clean of all emulsion 


Applying the water with a brush usually deposits too 


A film clean- 
er attac h- 
ment such as 
this may be 
purchased for 
the projector 
or the re- 
wind; how- 
ever, the us- 
er may run 
the film 
through a 
soft cloth 
held in the 
hand. In 
either case, 
the cloth is 
moistened 
with a film 
cleaner such 
as carbon tet- 
rachloride. 





sion has been 


much water. 


\fter every trace of em 


1 
| 


removed, apply a thin coat of film cement to the cleaned 


he brush applicator should 


end. Complete the splice. 1 
ottle, other 


1 
} 
| 


be wiped off on the side of the cement 


wise an excess of cement will be applied his excess 
cement will ooze out at the edges, warp the film, and 
result in a bulky, messy appearing splice It is a good 
practice to wipe off with a clean cloth the cement that 
does ooze out. \Wipe off the top side while the film 
is still in the splicer The under side may be cleaned 


after removing the film from the splices The cement 
has partially hardened but can be rubbed off easily 
with a cloth 

Do not use old cement. Throw it away as soon as 11 
begins to thicken and becomes cloudy in appearance 


Cement that resembles water makes a much_ better 


Improving Adult Reading 
(Concluded from page 197) 

and the rest of the students lost. The want-ad section 
and stock-market quotations provided material for 
other exercises of the same sort. 


Some of the other things which were done to round 
out the course were as follows: Vocabulary exercises 
based on Latin and Greek roots, prefixes and suffixes 


were distributed for use outside of class If a student 


was observed vocalizing, while reading a chapter i 
Strang, for example, a few suggestions were given as 
to how this habit could be broken. No tricks wer 


missed in the effort to motivate th veterans and 
keep their interest alive. They were interested, fo1 
example, ina report that Mr. William Benton, Assistant 


Secretary of State, had taken a similar reading cours: 
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splice than does cement that looks like glue. It is the 
exposure to air that causes the cement to thicken. 
lo avoid wasting a large portion of every bottle, first 
purchase a small one ounce bottle. Pour off into an- 
other bottle at least two thirds of the cement, leaving 
just enough so that the applicator brush is partially 
immersed when the cover is screwed onto the bottle. 
Keplenish to this level when necessary. When the 
cement in the bottle becomes cloudy and the viscosity 
high, empty and wipe out the bottle, refilling it to the 
level mentioned above. After using up the contents 
of the first bottle it is economical to purchase the 
larger size from which the level in the small “working” 


bottle is maintained. 


every film must be inspected each time it is returned 
to the library. The majority of projectionists seem 
possessed with the idea that they are helping you by 


1 
| 


rewinding film Break them of this habit as soon as 


possible. !nsist that all film be returned unwound. 
lilms can be rewound and inspected in one operation. 
he most efficient method is to rewind the film allowing 
the sprocket holes to run between the thumb and fore- 
finger. Place these fingers so that only the sprocket 
hole edge comes in contact, otherwise a piece of grit 
may seratch the film from end to beginning. With a 
little practice the fingers become sensitive to broken 
ir enlarged sprocket holes. Do not allow even one torn 
hole to remain in the film; one soon becomes many. 
Films get dirty. Finger marks, oil from the projec- 
tors, and just ordinary dirt will accumulate on the films 
vith use. Do not make a fetish of this cleaning. How- 
ever, it is a good practice to clean films after twenty 
showings, or at least once a year. There is no neces- 
sity for purchasing expensive trade name film cleaners. 
Run film through a clean, soft cloth moistened with 
Re-run the film through a dry, 
clean, soft cloth to polish it. Avoid prolonged breath- 


carbon-tetrachloride. 


ing of the fumes of carbon-tetrachloride as they are not 
mly unpleasant, but harmful. Adequate ventilation 1s 
essential. The liquid is volatile, so keep the supply bot- 


tle tightly capped. 


Several of our films have been projected at least two 
hundred times. \Vith reasonably good care, your films 


vill give clear, bright pictures for years to come. 


at the University in Chicago. An article about reme- 
dial reading which appeared in Life magazine was 
brought to their attention. 

How much do the students improve? We have 
been unable so far at the University of Michigan to 
irry out a controlled experiment to answer this ques- 
tion. The practical difficulty has been in finding a suit- 
able control group of subjects. The reading course is 
open to all veterans who enroll for the refresher course, 
in reading. While 
lere are some who do not take the reading course, the 


ind most of them elect the course 


very fact that they do not take it introduces an un- 
controlled element and makes them unfit for a control 
eTOUp Che ideal experiment would require dividing 


the veterans who elect the reading course into two 
matched groups and then letting one group take the 


course and denying it to the other group. 
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Educational Projects 


The Motion Picture Association of America supports four major ed- 
ucational projects of importance to the school and to the citizen. 


HE promotion of visual education was one of 

the five points on the initial program which Mr. 

Eric Johnston adopted when he was elected 
President of the Motion Picture Association in 1945. 
At that time the motion picture industry was already 
supporting two projects in this field: (1) Teaching 
Film Custodians and (2) the Commission on Motion 
Pictures of the American Council on Education. Since 
that time, two more have been added: the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Project of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University, and the Pilot Film Project. In 
many persons’ minds there has been considerable confu 
sion as to the function and interrelationship of these 
projects. This article has been written to clarify the pic- 
ture by outlining briefly their nature and the relation- 
ship between them. 


I. TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC.: 


A non-profit organization 


MARK A. MAY, 

Professor, of Educational Psychology, 

Director, Institute of Human Relations, 

Yale University 

perimental research program at Yale University, de- 
scribed later in this article. 

The service rendered by Teaching Film Custodians 
to schools and to education generally has been quite 
successful and greatly appreciated. By December 31, 
1945 over 10,300 reels of 16-mm. film were in active 
use through 423 film libraries across the nation, serving 
thousands of schools located in every state. The 
officers of Teaching Film Custodians are Mark A. 
May, Chairman and Director of Research; Carl It. Mil- 
liken, General Business and Financial Manager: and 
Roger Albright, Director of Educational Services. 


Il. COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES, 


The American Council 





for making available to 
schools non-current theatri- 
cal films which, in the opin- 
ion of educators, have edu- 
cational value.* 

Teaching Film Custo- 
dians was organized on the 
recommendation of an edu- 


cational advisory commitee 2. COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES, The 
American Council on Education: Organized to 
study the needs of schools for motion pictures 
which would help meet the postwar challenge 
to education, and to prepare educational spe- 
cifications and treatments for such films. 


3. MOTION PICTURE RESEARCH PROJECT: A 
program to discover, through controlled experi- 
mental studies, methods of improving the teach- 
ing effectiveness of educational films. 


to the motion picture indus- 
try. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians is not merely a dis- 
tributing agency; it edits 
full-length features (film 
classics, biographical, and 
historical films), reducing 
them to a length readily 
usable in the classroom. 
From the beginning, it has 


Educational Projects 
Supported by the Motion Picture Association 


on Education: organ 
ized to study the needs 
of schools for motion pie 


lures ws) ich would help 


1. TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC.: A meet the postwar chal- 
non-profit organization for making available to 
schools non-current theatrical films which, in the 
opinion of educators, have educational value. 


lenge to education and to 

prepare educational spe- 

cifications and treatments 

for such films 

The Commission on Mo 
tion Pictures was organized 
early in 1944 under a grant 
of $25,000 a year for five 
vears from the Motion Pic 
ture Association. The Com- 
mission is quite indepen- 
dent of Teaching Film Cus- 
todians in_ function, al 
though three of its mem- 


endeavored in many ways 4. PILOT FILM PROJECT: Organized to produce bers are also members of 


to promote visual education 
by consultation with direc- 
tors of educational film li- 
braries, directors of visual 





several experimental films to gain additional the Board of Directors of 
information on procedures, processes, and costs TFC. 
of producing effective teaching films. 


In locating areas in which 





films are most needed 





education, teachers, and 
teacher-training institutions. 

None of the funds accruing from rental charges 
are returned either to the producers of the film 
or to the motion picture industry. These funds, 
aside from operating expenses, are used to sup- 
port activities in the field of visual education. 
Teaching Film Custodians is now supporting a state- 
wide project sponsored by the State Department of 
Public Instruction in Nebraska, designed to enrich 
the curriculum of rural high schools through the use of 
films: This organization is also contributing to an ex 


and in developing educa- 
tional specifications or film treatments in these areas, 
the Commission adopted two major points of policy: 
(1) In determining the areas of need, the Commission 
was guided neither by the analysis of existing texts 
nor by questionnaires circulated to teachers, but 
rather by a general philosophy of education, the cen- 
tral feature of which being the training for democratic 
citizenship in a free society. (2) In each of the 
chosen areas, materials for an integrated series of films 
are to be prepared, which materials would be adequate 
for one or more courses that are commonly taught. 
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The four areas that have been chosen are: (1) global 
} ) 


geography for the junior high school, (2) problem 
of democracy for the senior high school, (3) art for 
the elementary school, and (4) mathematics for the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

As materials are completed in the areas outlined 
above, they will be made available without cost to edu 
cational film producers whether they are members of 
the Motion Picture Association or not In some 
cases it may be desirable to attempt to interest one 
company in producing an entire series of films where 
It should be 
made clear, however, that the Commission is set up 


careful correlation of films is required. 


to serve all education and not a particular company or 
group of companies. The responsibility of the Com 
mission ends with the preparation of the educational 
specifications and treatments, and it assumes no re 
sponsibility for seeing these materials through produ 
tion. The geography series is now completed 


Producers interested in seeing these materials should 


apply to the director of the Commission Phe director 

and staff are located at Yale University They are 

Gardner L. Hart, Director; George I*. Kneller, Editor 

in-chief; and A. E. Knepler, Research Assistant 

Ill. MOTION PICTURE RESEARCH PROJ- 
ECT: 4 program to discover. through controlled 
experimental studies, methods of tnproving the 


teaching effectiveness of educational films 


It is generally agreed that existing educational films 
fall far short of attaining maximum effectiveness as 
teaching devices. More specific, incisive, and bette1 
established principles than are available at present are 
needed to furnish practical guidance to producers and 
users of films. The major aim of this research pro 
gram is to develop such principles by studying expert 
mentally the influence of critical factors which seem 
likely to affect the educational effectiveness of a film 





Teaching Film Custodians, Inc 


“The Story of Alfred Nobel” (MGM) tells how the in- 
venter of dynamite discovered that the road to peace leads 
from the council table. 

This is done by controlled experiments either compat 
ing the effects produced on school children by aitet 
native versions of a film, or by comparing the effects 
of alternative ways of utilizing a finished film product 
Depending on the type of film being studied, the effects 
measured may include learning of factual information, 
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Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


“The Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning” (MGM) demon- 
strates the unhappy psychological effect on an employee 
when the boss fails to say, “Good Morning.” 


acquisition of a skill, or modification of interests, at- 


titudes, and opinions. 


This research program is supported jointly by grants 
directly from the Motion Picture Association and from 
Teaching Film Custodians. One center for carrying 
out this program, called the Motion Picture Research 
Project, has been set up at the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University. Other centers may be 
established later. Results of completed studies will be 
reported in EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. The members 
of the research staff of this project are: Mark A. May; 
Reign S. Hadsell; Gardner L. Hart, and Arthur A. 
lLumsdaine. 

[\. PILOT FILM PROJECT: This was organized 
fo produce several experimental films to gain ad- 
ditional information on procedures, processes, and 
costs of producing effective teaching films. 

In March, 1946, the Board of Directors of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association appropriated $100,000 for the 
production of several experimental educational films. 


his project is under the general management of Mr. 
\rthur L. Mayer of New York City, and while ad- 
muinistratively independent of the other three mentioned 
above, it is interrelated with all of them in the following 
ways: (1) It is understood that the titles, scripts, and 
finished products of these pictures must be approved 
by the Commission on Motion Pictures in Education. 
2) In the production of some of these pictures, al- 
ternate versions will be made and tried out in schools 
by the Motion Picture Research Project. (3) It is 
understood that the finished products will be distributed 


to schools by Teaching Film Custodians. 
In addition to the above-mentioned four projects, the 


\lotion Picture Association on September 29, 1946, 
] 


announced the establishment of a Division of Educa- 
(Concluded on page 232) 


*Directors of university rental libraries and directors of 
isual education may secure a copy of the catalog of Teach- 
ing Film Custodians Py writing this organization at 28 West 
44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. (Unfortunately the supply 
of catalogs is so limited that copies can not be sent to indi- 
idual teachers. ) 
Editorial Note: Refer to the “Audio-Visual Trade Re- 
iew” section for details of the arrangement whereby Louis 
de Rochemont will produce this or a similar series of 86 
ns for United World Films, Inc. 


fil 
















Juvenile 
Delinquency 






On Film 


\ Graphic Film Review by 


EDWARD T. MYERS 


Shi 


pre 


“Children on Trial,” a new British Information film, is especially nil 
appropriate for National Boys & Girls Week—April 26 to May 3. 


HE latest film on juvenile delinquency, Children on Trial, (62 


minutes), comes from England and tells the story of Britain’s 

Approved Schools for the rehabilitation of youthful offenders, 
dramatically pointing out the sources of infection which are present in 
modern society. Since the Approved School idea is fairly new and since 
there is a universality about this problem, the film has great value for use 
in America. A list of American produced films on this subject is appended 
to the end of this article. One of these short films might be used with 
Children on Trial, on a forum program. Authenticity has been charac- 
teristic of British documentary production, and the tradition is continued 
in this film even though there is some fictionalization, though a_ pro- 
fessional actress was used for the role of Shirley, and though studio sets 
were built for the slum interiors. On the other hand, John Vardy, who 
plays the part of the Headmaster of the Boy's Approved School is 
actually Headmaster of the Liverpool Farm School. He has 24 years 
service in such schools and is the author of a factual book, entitled Their 
Side of the Story. School sequences were taken at the Leicester Home 
School for Girls and the Liverpool Farm School. 


The Youths’ Side 


The youths’ side of the story is not forgotten in the film which shows 
clearly the depraved conditions in some homes. For purposes of getting 
the material across, two boys and a girl, all constant offenders, were 
chosen. One of the boys, Fred, is sullen and intractable. He is the leader 


(Concluded on page 204) 


From a gutter card game to crime is Fred’s home is a sordid place. His 
an easy step for these slum boys whose mother, upon returning from the public 
adventurous instincts are thwarted. house, is apathetic about her son’s ab- 


sence. 





Fred, after breaking into the ware- 
house, is caught by a policeman. 


Taken before “the bench,” Fred is sent B] 
to an “Approved School.” There he | ¢ 
is surly and apathetic, at first. ) hi 
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of a gang, accused of robbing a warehouse. He has 
appeared three times before the magistrates. His 
mother is a drunkard; he has no father; and his 
home conditions are dreadful. The role of Fred ts 
actually played by a boy from the slums of Birming- 
ham. 

Shirley Reynolds is a sex delinquent, aged 15. 
She stopped school and frequently runs away from 
her poverty stricken home. Her hard working 
mother is unable to control her. Shirley likes nice 
clothes and good times. She knows only one way 
to obtain them. 

Walter Wilkins, a weak character, who commits 
many petty crimes, comes from a good home. His 
prideful father and his stepmother fail to under- 
stand him. He has adequate pocket money and has 
been raised well; however, he is maladjusted. 


Before the Court 

Children on Trial shows how the court and the 
judges deal with these offenders. After giving each 
an opportunity to reform and to cooperate with the 
probation officer, the court commits them to an 
Approved School. The story is told clearly in the 
accompanying stills, although the third character, 
Walter Wilkins, has been omitted. The British gov- 
ernment claims that about 60% of the children sent 
to the Approved Schools become so firmly set in 
the path of good citizenship that once they leave the 
school, they never give any indication of backsliding. 


Production 

Children on Trial was produced by the Crown Film 
Unit for the Central Office of Information in England. 
Basil Wright (Song of Ceylon) was the producer, and 
Jack Lee (Close Quarters) was the director. Music 
was written by Clifton Parker and conducted by 
Muir Mathieson with the London Symphony Or 
chestra. 


Approved Schools 

The Approved Schools do not conform to one 
narrow pattern. Each has worked out its own sys 
tem of rehabilitation within the confines permitted 
by the Home Office. A great deal of attention is 
given to the classifying of a child, in order to de 
termine to which type of school he should be sent 
formal, progressive, strict, or liberal. If a poor 
choice is made, the mistake is rectified by trans 
ferring the child to a more suitable School. No child 
may be committed for more than three years, and he 
may be released on recommendation of the Head 
master after a period of twelve months. Whatever 
the difference in administration may be, the Schools 
are unanimous in their main objective; namely, to 
impress upon the children their obligation to the 
community and to instill in them a strong enough 
feeling of responsibility to combat the undesirable 
influences which they are bound to meet when they 
attain full freedom. 
The reasons for the success of the Approved 
Schools are not difficult to find. The sense of secur- 
ity which the children gradually acquire there is a 
tremendous factor in their improved conduct. The 
uncertainty of their lives at home aggravated their 


Ss 


Educational Screen 


already unstable behaviour. At the Schools, they 
eet for the first time in their lives the even routine 
which is so necessary to every child. The hours 
are regular; the meals are good; their clothes are 
clean; their daily lives are orderly. Although it is a 
very simple matter to run away, very few do so. The 
great majority settle down in several months and 
learn the satisfaction which comes from contribu- 
ting to the life of a community. 


Children of the City 

It is interesting to compare this film with the slightly 
earlier Paul Rotha Film, Children of the City (30 
minutes), also a British Information film. The latter 
indicated how the problem was handled in Scotland. 
Three boys, all members of a gang of housekeepers, 
were seized and brought before the court. Each, though 
accused of the same crime, was handled differently 
One boy, a first offender, was paroled. A second boy 
needed the services of a psychologist. The third boy 
was an incorrigible. He was sent to an Approved 


School. 


Films on Juvenile Delinquency in America 
Berkshire Industrial Farm (1. reel) 
institutional treatment of delinquent boys. 

Boy in Court (1 reel) 


ment, and probation officials can cooperate to remedy 


Methods of 
How tamily, city govern 


juvenile delinquency. 
Boys’ Gang (1 reel)—An ever present social prob 
lem. 
The Building of Boys (1 reel) 
develop recreational programs to exert beneficial influ 


How boys’ clubs can 


ences over the boys’ lives. 
Moline, Illinois de- 


veloped a clean-up campaign to eliminate juvenile 


Challenge to Crime (1 reel) 


delinquency. Ruth Clifton, originator of the plan, 
and Warden Lawes of Sing Sing tell what the plan can 
do. Recommended for young people as well as for 
parent-teacher groups, and law-enforcement agencies 


Children of the City (3 reels )—Scottish approach 
Mentioned above. 
Children of Mars (2 reels) The rise otf juvenile 


delinquency during recent vears and especially 1 


homes where the parents work. Remedies ari o 
oF€ sted 

A Criminal Is Born (2 reels The story of fou 
boys whose parents show little interest in them. They 
turn to crime, but one is saved by chance when his 


father begins to take an interest in him 


The Disinherited (2 reels)—Rehabilitation program 
of New York Children’s Aid Societys 
Juvenile Delinquency (1 reel The development 


of a delinquent from his boyhood in tenements to his 
imprisonment. 

That Boy Joe (2 reels)—Causes of juvenile delin 
quency and preventative means. 
\ March of Time film 


showing how the excitement of war has resulted im a 


Youth ina Crisis (2 reels ) 


breaking of parental authority and in greater indul 
gence of youth in demoralizing pastimes. This film 
still has value. 

Note: For sources of the above films, refer to 
“1000 and One” or your local film distributor. 
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The Curriculum Clinie 


Utilization Can Be Democratic 


O me the most important, the most significant 
5 the most exciting part of the whole audio-vis 
ual cvcle— from production through administration 
and distribution to utilization 
tact between the visual material and the learner 
That's the final test of 
1 


is the point of con 


That’s the point of “payoff”. 
the product : what happens to the individual w 
That's the 


en 
he sees and hears the motion picture 
important point. 

One day recently, I had the opportunity of visiting 
three different classes in two schools where in the o1 
dinary course of instruction they were using motion 
pictures. There were visitors in town, so we had sé 
lected three classes where we expected we might sec 
good teaching; but there was no staged demonstration 
These teachers had already planned to use pictures on 
this day. We saw a twelfth grade English class using 
You and Your Family; we saw a ninth grade group 
using 7T/ie City; and we saw a first grade class using 
The Fireman. But first let- me tell you about out 
visitors. 

The press release from the War Department put it 
this way: 


Dr. Hylla, German Educator, Studies 
American Program 
“Dr. Erich J. 


cator, has just arrived in this country for a period 


Hylla, outstanding German edu 


of study and conference with American educators 
as the guest of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

“While here, Dr. Hylla will be concerned chiefly 
with developments in audio-visual education in_ the 
United States. 
and selection of American instructional and docu 


He will also assist 1n the screening 


mentary films for use in German schools and in the 
general reorientation and re-education program of 
Military Government. 

“Dismissed in 1933 as a staff member of the Berlin 
anti-Nazism, Dr 


Education Ministry because of 
Hyvlla lived in comparative seclusion until the fall 
of the Hitler regime in 1945. His _ professional 
career had included positions as an elementary and 
secondary school teacher, principal. superintendent, 
professor of education, and in 1922 he was appointed 
to the Education Ministry. Until 1933 he was in 
charge of curriculum, textbooks and teaching aids, 


including films and radio.” 

Dr. Henry Ehrman and Bovd Wolff of the Civil 
\ffairs Division of tl 
Dr. Hylla. 
country was the screening of dozens of pictures t 
find those 


ie War Department accompanied 


\lthough his principal mission in this 


most suitable for bringing an understanding 


ol democracy and the United States to the Germatl 


people, Dr. Hylla’s primary interest in Rochester was 


to observe the regular classroom use of motion pi 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 

Director, Visual and Radio Education 

Rochester Public Schools 

tures. Ile knows that a film, in itself, is unimpor- 
tant; it's what happens to people as a result of seeing 


a picture that’s important. 


Classroom Films in Germany 
| had spent several days with Dr. Hylla in Wash- 


ngton prior to his coming to Rochester. I was im- 


pressed with the importance of what he was trying 
to do and the tremendous educational task that faces 
the Military Government in Germany and the Ger- 
They recognize full well the power 


of the motion picture as a means for helping to get 


man educators. 
that job done. In fact prior to the war, every 
school in Germany was equipped to use motion pic- 
tures, and no school was farther than ten miles from a 
well-stocked educational film library. 

One of the significant differences between instruction 
in American and in the traditional German schools that 
we dicussed with Dr. Hylla was the difference in re- 
As I got the 
picture, the instructor in German schools dominates 


lationships between teachers and pupils. 


situation. The flow of communication 
Educational pictures 
as they conceived them were simply “raw” visual ex- 


the learning 


is all from instructor to learners. 


periences to be used by the teachers, and they pre- 
ferred silent pictures. Student response in learning 
situations was upon demand and with the permission of 
the instructor. 

In American schools (how many, I don’t know), 
There is greater 

Communication 
Discussion among 


there 1s a much freer relationship. 
respect for the learner as a learner. 
is considered a two-way process. 

the learners with the skilled teacher as a guide is a 
Prob- 
ably the most challenging thing we saw on this visiting 


fundamentally democratic learning procedure. 


(Concluded on page 226) 





Museum of Modern Art 


A ninth grade class was using “The City.” 
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L. G& LASSONR. 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 


Editor 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Let's Give a Tea 


(Simmel-Meservey, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cali 
fornia) 20 minutes, 16mm., sound, color, $187.50. 


Description of Contents: 

Four high-school girls are faced with the problem of 
arranging a mother-daugliter tea. Barbara is the only one 
in favor of it, since the other girls, not having had any 
experience with teas, think that they are dull. Barbara 
supervises the writing of formal invitations, after consulting 
She points out that 
legible handwriting well spaced is as important as correct 


an etiquette book for the proper form 


form. While the girls are planning the entertainment, which 
must be suitable for both the girls and their mothers, Cor 
rine comes in very overdressed. A discussion of dress fol 
lows, emphasizing simplicity and appropriateness. Ann 
practices serving from the tea table and learns that efficiency 
and grace are most important. Barbara shows how a guest 
should raise her veil, remove her gloves, put her handbag 
under or on her arm, pick up her napkin, and take the food 
which her hostess offers her 

\t the tea, the girls make introductions correctly and are 
soon having a pleasant time. Corrine learns from a stylist 
guest that naturalness is much more attractive than affe« 
tation 
which the use of line, color, and fabric to bring out one’ 


For entertainment, the girls present a style show in 


best features is emphasized. The success of the tea con 


vinces the girls that the purpose of a tea is sociability and 


that such an affair can be simple and enjoyable 


Comrrittee Appraisal: 

Problems which many girls face during their high school 
careers are solved or simplified in this film. It emphasizes 
constantly that naturalness, good sense, and consideration 


for others form the basis for proper etiquette and that there 





Simmel-Meservey 


“Let’s Give a Tea” indicates how the high school girl 
should dress and act at a tea party. 
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Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS. Instructor 
BETTY STOOPS, Film Librarian 
School of Education 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


are only a few set rules to be mastered. The girls are types 
which offer contrast and add interest because of their varied 
reactions to the problems confronting them. The specifi 
information about teas is valuable, but the chief value of 
the picture would probably be its applicability to social 


situations of all types. Emphasizing a proper viewpoint, it 


makes rules and specific information secondary The color 
photography is generally attractive. The settings, in both 
the homes and the hall, are somewhat above average Che 


Barbara. Should be of interest to all junior and senior 
incidental humor furnished by the athletic Ann should over 
balance the slight condescension sometimes apparent § in 


high school girls 


Brotherhood of Man 


(Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 19 
sound, kodachrome, $89.00. Produced by nited 
Productions of America for UAW-CIO and released by 
Film Alliance of America soth teachers’ guide and 


munity discussion guide 


10 min., 


ivailabl 


Description of Contents: 

Through animated color cartoons and music, the filt 
Brotherhood of Man treats the problems involved in develop 
ing one world and suggests partial solutions Jased upon 
the Publi 


\ffairs pamphlet, Races of Mankind, by Rut! 


Benedict and Gene Welt ish, the film begins with a sequence 
showing that all races and nationalities have really le 

drawn very close together his idea is presented figura 
tively by showing the Caucasian, Negroid, and Mongoloid 


nationalities living together in one backyard. Each is 1 
strained in his attempt at brotherliness by a green monster 
within him which emerges and pulls him back from all 


efforts at getting along with the others. The green monst 


in the Caucasian causes him to ask a series of such qu 

tions as what about the differences in our hair, skin, noses 
and sizes; what about the comparative size of brains; is out 
blood alike: can we get alone when we live so differently 
\ll questions are answered to the satisfaction of each of the 


nationalities, and the film ends with them shaking hands 


and marching forward together to equal opportunities in 


health, medicine, education, and work 


Committee Appraisal: 

Highly recommended as an effective means of presenting 
the problems of interracial cooperation and understanding 
trom intermediate level through adult. Music, animation, 
art work, and color are skillfully combined to present the 
facets of the problem, the basic scientific facts bearing upon 
the problem, and suggestions for solving it. The use of the 
green monster which prevents interracial and intercultura 
cooperation and which is never specifically identified in the 
films was commended, since it permits a variety of inte! 
pretations and connotations such as jealousy, ignorance, 
suspicion, isolationism, or prejudices. What appears. at first. 
to be a simple conventionalized art pattern and treatment 
may prove to be really very sophisticated and comple» 
Should be an excellent film for provoking group discussion 
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Atomic Energy 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker Driv 
Chicago, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and whit 
$50.00 less 10% discount to educational organizations. Discus 


sion guide available 
Description of Contents: 


HE shell of a bubble contains millions of small particle 

called molecules, which in turn contain many atoms. The neg 
ative charge, which is very light in weight, is called an electro 
The positive charge, which is 2,000 times as heavy as an electron, 
is called a proton. A neutral charge, which is about as heavy 
as a proton, is called a neutron. The hydrogen atom is show: 
as the simplest in construction, with one electron and one protot 
Helium, with its two electrons, two protons, and two neutrons 
can be formed by the combination of four hydrogen atoms, witl 
two protons and two electrons unchanged and two protons and 
two electrons combined to form two neutrons. When this con 
bination takes place, some weight is lost. The loss during thi 
process of combination is called nuclear synthesis, which is o1 
way of releasing atomic energy. 

The sun loses five million tons of matter every second as 
radiant energy. It is the source of virtually all energy on eartl 
Solar energy is changed to chemical energy in plants by photo 
synthesis. In plants, only the electron orbits can be changed 
not affecting the nuclei. The heat of the sun increases the orbits 
of the electron and thus raises its energy level. This energy ts 
also released in combustion 

Radium, which gives off energy spontaneously, 1s changed 1 
its nucleus through natural radioactivity. Uranium has the most 
complex nucleus found in nature. When bombarded by a singl 


neutron, t] 


le uranium nucleus splits, producing two free neutrons 
which in turn split other uranium atoms, thus releasing a rela 
tively large amount of energy by nuclear fission. This chair 
reaction continues in geometric progression until the energy is 


burned out: however, the whole process takes less than a 
millionth of a second 

These principles are used in the atomic bomb, which create 
extreme heat causing the air to expand rapidly, which in turt 
causes an explosion. This process of nuclear fission is mucl 
newer to science than is natural radio-activity. The picture ends 
with a scene of the explosion of an atomic bomb and the raising 


ot the question ot the future uses of atomic energy 


Committee Appraisal: 


1 


The motion picture is an ideal medium for the descriptior 
atomic behavior, and this treatment o 


the subject is « xceptior 
ally lucid. Its animated diagrams progress from the simple to 
the complex, with the latter still kept in the simplest possibl 
form. Each point discussed by the narrator is very well illus 
trated, and terms commonly used in reference to atomic energy 


are explained. One statement, however, that “uranium has thi 


most complex nucleus found in nature,” could well be qualified 


The spectacular al pli 


by the words “up to the present time.” 
cation of these principles in the atomic bomb is mentioned 
briefly, and the question of the future use of atomic energy could 
well serve as a springboard for discussion groups. The narra 
tion complements and reinforces the visual presentation especially 
well, making labels on the diagrams unnecessary. Recommended 


for high school science classes and adult discussion groups 


Pudge 


(Children’s Productions, Box LoS Palo \lto. Calitornia) 
10 minutes, l6mm., sound, color, $75.00 


Description of Contents: 


When his master moves away, Pudge, a beautiful red 
cocker spaniel, is destined to be taken to the dog pound 
However, he escapes from the dog catcher’s truck and sets 
out to find a new home. He soon meets Billy, a small boy 
who is trying to escape an irate neighbor whose windoy 
has just been broken by Billy’s baseball. Billy takes Pudge 
home with him and succeeds in convincing his mother that 
he should be allowed to keep the dog until someone claims 
him. He builds a dog house, gets a suitable bed and feeding 
dish, and learns to care for him properly. He is responsiblk 
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“Pudge” is the 

story of a dog 

and his young 
master. 
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for feeding and bathing Pudge and uses his own savings to 
buy the necessary dog license. When the man whose win- 
cow had been broken comes to the house, Billy is embar- 
rassed to find that he does not have any money left, and so 
his mother has to advance the money. Faced with the prob 
lem of repaying his mother, he gets jobs cutting grass and 
cleaning yards. However, he is amply repaid by Pudge’s 
consiant company. When the money ts finally accumulated, 


Billy and Pudge are free to go fishing, their favorite pastime. 


Committee Appraisal: 

This story, told by Pudge himself, should appeal to all 
ages. Attractive color, natural characters, and appropriate 
background music all contribute to a delightful aesthetic 
experience which could be used to stimulate expression in 
the elementary grades or for general assembly programs on 
the elementary and junior high school levels. Billy’s care 
of Pudge should make the film appropriate for a unit on 
the care of pets, while his earning the money to pay for the 
broken window is a good illustration of how all people, 
including children, should be responsible for their actions. 
The type of work he does could suggest to other boys and 


girls that they can often earn the money for things they 
want or need. The only weakness in the plot is the improb- 


ability that anyone would abandon a dog like Pudge. 





Children’s Productions 


Billy is responsible for the care of Pudge who is a beautiful 


red cocker spaniel. 
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Educational Film Library 
Meets at Columbus, May 1 to5 


HE annual conferénce of the Educational Film Li- 
brary* Association will be held concurrently with 
the Institute for Education by Radio on May | to 5 at 
Columbys, Ohio. Many EFLA members are expected 
to participate in the radio sessions on May 3, 4, and 5. 
The EFLA conference will not only survey the most 
recent developments and trends in the audio-visual 
field but will also provide material of great importance 
to the newer persons in the field. Such topics will be 
covered as “Organizing and Administering State and 
local programs of Audio-Visual Materials,” ‘“Comiu- 
nity-wide Programs,” “Training of Teachers and Adult 
Leaders in Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials,” 
“Proposed Activities of the Film Council of America,” 
“Meeting Problems Involved in the Operation of an 
Audio-Visual Center,” “Selection, Purchase, and Pre- 
paration of Audio-Visual Materials for Use,” “Circula- 
tion Procedures,” and “Audio, Photographic, and Art 
Production Services.” 

Members of the conference committee are L. C. 
Larson, Chairman; J. R. Bingham, Director, Associ- 
ation Films; I. C. Boerlin, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Aids, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. Edgar Dale, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University; Paul 
Reed, Director, Visual and Radio Education, Rochester 
City Schools ; and Norman Woelfel, Director, Teaching 
Materials Laboratory, Ohio State University. Others 
who helped work out the program include James 
Brown, Vernon Dameron, Dave Strom, Don White, 
and Thurman White. Suggestions received from mem- 
bers were carefully considered in making out the final 
program. These suggestions were received in reply to 
a questionaire circulated by Mr. Larson. 

Thursday, May 1. Theme: Organizing and Admin- 
istering State and Local Programs of Audio-Visual 
Materials. There will be two morning sections under 
this heading. Sections will emphasize both the indivi- 
dual and the complementary functions of various agen- 
cies in the state and local program. The section on 
state programs will consider the responsibilities of state 
departments of education, health, conservation, agri- 
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culture, and colleges, state universities, state libraries, 
historical associations, and labor groups. The section on 
community programs will include discussions on county 
and city schools, county and city departments of health, 
public libraries, county agricultural agents, religious 
workers, youth organizations, recreational agencies, and 
other groups. Later in the day, there will be a brief 
presentation on trends in production, distribution, uti- 
lization, professional training, and technological devel- 
opments. 

Friday, May 2. Theme: Meeting Problems In- 
volved in Developing the Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials. Emphasis will be placed on principles, procedures, 
and practices involved in directing a program of audio- 
visual materials. This theme will be developed in sev- 
eral different sections. A new theme will be featured 
in the afternoon: More effective production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of films and other aids for school 
and community use. Some aspects of most of these 
topics are of concern to the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels and to adult programs of civic, cultural, 
and religious organizations as well as to farm, labor, 
and business groups. Again there will be concurrent 
sections discussing the various phases of the theme. 
Saturday will involve a joint general session with the 
Institute for Education by Radio and with the Junior 
Town Meeting League. 

THE PROGRAM 


Thursday, May 1—-9:00 Registration at Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel 9:45-11:45 Section 1. State-Wide Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials; Section 2. Community Use. 1:30—3:15 “Training 
Teachers and Adult Leaders in Utilization,” Chairman 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 3:30—5:00 “Contributions of Federal 
\gencies to School and Community Programs,” Chair 
man: Paul Howard. 7:30—9:00 “Significant Developments 
and Trends in the Use of Audio-Visual Materials,” Chair 
man: Mildred Batchelder. 9:00—10:00 “Work of the In 
ternational Film Foundation,” Chairman: J. R. Bingham; 
Julian Bryan, speaker. 

Friday, May 2—9:00 “Film Council of America,” C. R. 
Reagan with I. C. Boerlin, presiding. 10:00—11:45 Sec 
tional Meetings: (1) Administration; (2) Evaluation, Se 
lection, and Circulation; (3) Utilization; (4) Production 
12:00 Luncheon with Edgar Dale, presiding; speaker 


Charles F. Hoban, Jr.; 2:00—3:45 Sectional Meetings: (1) 
Religion; (2) Film Forums; (3) Citizenship; (4) Interna 
tional Understanding; (5) Inter-group Education. 3:45 


“EFLA’s Project for 1947-48.” 
Saturday, May 3—9:30 “UNESCO’s Role in Radio and 
Films.” 2:00 “Varied Media as Discussion Resources.” 


Film Council of America 
Governing Council and near- 
ly 50 additional interested per- 
sons met at the Hotel Sena- 
tor, Atlantic City, March 5, 
to discuss and revise the new 
FCA constitution. Paul How- 
ard, American Library As- 
sociation (standing at the far 
end of the table) presents the 
work of his committee on the 
constitution. 
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Visual Aids for the time, and for a few of the more alert and concerned 


parents, at other times such as when the newspaper 


Extended Session 


Qn the following Sunday, the leader will briefly 


eview this unit in the learning schedule to see if any 
NE of the best ways to get more time tor re vrinkles got into the rapidly woven cloth of learning 
ligious education is to use all of Sunday morning or if it frazzled on the edges any during the week. 
More and more churches are joining the ranks of those It is bv using this extra hour and a half that these 
who follow the regular church school with a “churel hildren are getting more than double the religious 
hour program” or “extended session,” and many ot education of those attending only the regular session of 
these churches are finding that visual aids are usetul the church school. Here is Sunday time, church time, 
in the total curriculum of these extra hours of teacl God's time which the church is not using by and large. 
ing. \Vhile the churches ask for “released time” from the 
In the photograph, a group of primary children are public school, they would do well to reappraise Sunday 
seeing a filmstrip, Forward All Together. It is but one time now unused 
of many visual aids used by the leaders of this group \ new curriculum is not necessarily desired for 
The leader is operating the projector, and her helpe: these extension sessions of the various departments. 
is sitting directly in front of it. One of the ministers The regular unit of study can be further explored. It 
of the church has dropped in to see how things are can be deepened, broadened, and generally enriched 
going. These thirteen children are taught by being by the well-planned use of visual materials. Visual 
shown. materials add variety to such extended sessions and 
In another room, this group was prepared by directed prevent them from bogging down. 
study and adult-led discussion for this particular ex Is the extended session the neglected opportunity of 
perience. Each one is learning according to his priot vour church? 
information and understanding, his increment of in 
terest and purpose, and his general readiness \s 


they sit here, seeing this filmstrip, frame by frame, 
and listening to the “script”? which the leader is speak 
ing off slowly and in the vocabulary of the first, second, 
and third graders, they are mentally participating i 
the totality of this educative situation Here then 
participation is primarily intellectual. 

While they are in this quiet room, they will talk 


about the ideas and questions which arise in thet 
minds. The leader will not only pay attention to the 
questions which are asked at the end of the show1 

but she will be especially alert for the hints and ret 


erences which will enable her to tap the experienc« 
the group. 

Some of them will know that their grandfathers 
were Irish, English, German, Dutch, Syrian. Several 


of them will tell of experiences they have had with those 





of a different color or race. Some of them may cot 

trast their ideas on race with those of their parents John C. Van Der Velde, Jr. 

and the leader will need to be verv careful of her com A pematy group watches ee ee 
g : 


ments and reactions when this occurs. Some child may 


1 + ‘Ne T 
remember that Jesus was a Jew and that lead will he Film Notes 


1 


followed in a short and fruitful way 


These children will be encouraged to tell their pat @ The 10-minute color cartoon sound film, Brotherhood 
ents all about what they learned in church school to | Man (Brandon Films, N. Y. C.) begins with the 
day, and in this way, the home will be stimulated to idea that the world has shrunk to the point wherein all 


further the learning of the child at mealtime, at prayer nations and races live in each others backyards. In 
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this situation, the spirit of brotherhood is a necessity ; 
not an optional luxury for a few ethically motivated 
people. In this film brotherhood is based on the prin- 
ciple that each man accepts the other as inherently 
equal. 

The film does a fair job of dramatizing and gen- 
eralizing certain scientific facts. If this film has a 
weakness, it is that its point of reference is weak. 
What compels men to accept the principle of equality ? 
Their minds may be confronted by a mountain of facts 
without changing one iota their behavior. The film 
does not assault successfully the citadel of bigotry and 
prejudice. That must be an inside job, the result of 





stronger convictions and feelings than this film has 
the power to arouse. 


However, the churches will do well to use this film, 
strengthening it by reference to undergirding religious 
concepts, principles, and convictions. 


Slides Promote the Camp 
By VIRGIL E. FOSTER 


Director of Religious Education 
Congregational-Christian Churches of lowa 


MODEST amount of equipment and an average 
A amount of imagination can make possible some 
original uses of audio and visual materials. 

The Congregational Christian Conference of Iowa 
has had some success with such equipment. A Presto- 
K model record cutting and playing machine, a bor- 
rowed mike, bugle and marimba, a group of boys and 
girls, and the churches of this conference have a syn- 
chronized record and slide story of its Junior High 
Camp to acquaint prospective campers and their par- 
ents with the opportunities of the camp. 


A church 
group prepar- 
ing to record 
the sound ac- 
companiment 
for aé_e slide 
story, using a 
small disc re- 
corder. 





During the Junior High Camp last summer, the di- 
rector took Kodachrome pictures of the activities. 
Later he selected thirty of the best of these slides, ar- 
ranged them in a sequence, and wrote a script telling 
the story they portrayed. 

Four of the camp staff and some junior high young 
people from one of the churches gathered in the home 
of the director one day and put the story on records. 
The records, slides, and cue script are now being used 
by the churches for an interesting presentation of the 
conference camp. 

As the opening slide shows the bugler announcing 
the beginning of the day, the sound of the bugle comes 
from the record. When another slide shows the 








marimba plaver calling the camp to worship, the music 


of the marimba is heard. There is singing by the group 
of young people when the slides show the camp in 
morning worship and at vespers. Here and there, as 
the director tells the story presented by the slides, a 
boy’s voice is heard adding a bit of realism to a base- 
ball game or boating. 

The set is popular with the churches. The confer- 
ence is planning to make synchronized slide and record 
sets to tell the story of such works as that of the 
larger parishes, the young peoples conferences, work 


shops, and training schools. 


Setting Up Projection 


Equipment 


igre discussion assumes the use of portable pro 
jection equipment in the average church situa 
tion. It will attempt to indicate how the projection 
apparatus should be set up and why. 

There are five factors to be dealt with: the screen, 
the projector, the loudspeaker, and the power and 
speaker cords. The placement of each one of these is 
controlled by certain considerations, which will be iden 
tified. 

The screen: In any set-up, the location of the 
screen comes first. .\ portable screen is located with 
respect to, and 1s controlled by, the following condi 
tions: 

l. The usual use of the room. If the furniture is 
immovable, there may be little choice in the placement 
of the screen. If there is a platform at one end and 
extra height is needed for the screen, the platform 
should be used. 

2. The required use of the room. \WVhat the room 
itself requires for best utilization will determine the 
placement of the screen. Color projection on a beaded 
screen indicates its location in the end of the room and 


not on the side. A larger percentage of the audience 


can be kept within favorable viewing angles than when 
the screen is placed on the side of the room. In a 
square room, having movable seating (all other factors 
being equal), it is sometimes advantageous to put the 
screen in one corner and the projector in the opposite 
corner. 

3. The source of daylight or artificial light. Place 
the screen so that the least amount of light falls on it, 
and so that light will not fall into the eyes of the au- 
dience. It is best to place it so that what light there 
is comes in on one side of the group. 

4. The audience requirements. It should be two of 
its widths away from the nearest row of seats. It 
should be high enough so that the bottom of the image 
can be seen over the heads of those sitting in front. 

The projector: Every projector should have its 


stand. Any odd table will not do. The stand has a 
specific job to do and it should be designed to do it. 
First, it must be strong and light. It must stand 
solidly on the floor. To do this it must have only 


three legs, not four, because four are not self-leveling. 


(There are four-legged stands with adjustable legs 
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Second, it must be the right height high enough t 
get the projection beam over the heads t 
when he is seated. This means 53 to 56 inches. M: 
stands on the market are too low For inch tal 

don’t get most projection beams high enough to cle: 


all heads 


Location of the Projector 


Much has been written about the location of tl 
projector. Its placement 1s cont olled by three bast 
considerations: the screen, the size of the image dd 
sired (or required), and the audience 


However. several degrees either way ar 


screen. 
lowable. There are several ways to line up screen and 
projector so that the axis of projection is at right angles 
with the screen. First, adjust screen so that it 1s at 
right angles with an imaginary line running through the 


center of the audience. Now, if in: 


the relation of the cente1 of the screen to ertain seat 
in the carpet, and place the projector so that its lens 
is the same distance from this same. seat If the 
floor is hare, use a particular piece of flooring as you 
would the carpet seam. If neither 1s available, locate 
the projector and the screen an equal distance from the 
same sidewall, and adjust the screen so that the focus 


is sharp on both right and left sides. 


, ‘ , ' 
J Image SIS, ra til a Given ope! Liv W1S¢ ~) ai 
formined haw a2. distane ot the hye Ary} fron 4] 
Criniwnea \ S/ 1 ] 
; : : 
screen, locate the proyector back fro1 the sere 


just far enough to give you an image large enougl 


for comfortable seeing Keep the SeTroup 


CoO npact!l 


seated. The rule-of-thumb is that the lage in its 
width should be 1/6 the distance to the last row ot 
occupied seats. Thus, in a room 24’ x 360’, and full 
occupied, the image should be 6’ wick If vou have 


a smaller group in the same room, and fill the seats halt 


wav back, an image 3’ wide will be sufficient. Whi 


all this bother? ‘There are two reasons: The larget 
the image the less brilliant it is. This is very impor 


tant in color projection 


\lso, there is a certain amount 
of eve strain in looking at an image larger that 


needed. Despite these considerations, the theatri 
rule-of thumb (fill the screen under all circumstances 
is often given. For the large auditorium, a speci 
lens of a longer than standard focal length mav be hel 
ful. Refer to vour manufacturer’s catalog, or se 
audio visual dealet for suggestions 

3. The third factor controlling the pla at al 
proje tor is the audienc There are those who sa 
that it must be back of the group and never in its midst 
In many church situations this will not be 
less vou have a special lens as mentioned above 
projector noise a factor here: The answer is “Ne 
The noise from a film projector is monotonous in pitel 


and the mind adjusts itself to it The click of 


slide projector will disturb more than the hum of 


quiet film projector or cooling fan in a slide projector 
This does not mean that noise should not be reduced 
to a minimum in all projection equipment. It should 
However. the objective attitude of the operator makes 
him more conscious of noise than the audience 
The speaker: Speaker placement is controlled by 


Jepari ment 
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fac lience and the acoustical qualities 
rt the on 

Some experts claim that the speaker can be lo- 
ited at vhere in the room—in the back, in the 


sjector, or even over the audience. Since 
the ears have been put on the head to face in the 
e general direction as the eves, why not place the 
n front of the audience? 
[he need for a suitable stand for the speaker has 
generally overlooked. In improvising, many 
projectionists have cut down speaker effectiveness. <A 
three-legged stand of light weight materials can be 
designed and made by any one possessing a little in- 
genuity Still another solution lies in hanging the 
speaker at a suitable height by means of a cord placed 
through the speaker handle and hooked over a wall 
hook 

acoustical qualities of the room determine, 
in the second place, the placement of the speaker. By 
trial and error, find the best location. Generally, it 
should not be close to a flat smooth surface. /t should 
ea little above the heads of the group and pointed 

toward thi iddle of the last few rows. 
Speaker and power cords: With portable equip- 
The power cord 
1 with reference to (a) the power outlet 


1 1) Ines of traffic. 


ment. they are a necessary bother. 


If possible, keep the 
rd on the side of the room having the least 
traffic. If either the speaker or power cord must cross 
ines of foot traffic, place a carpet or rubber rug over 
them. When the group is small, the speaker cord may 


around it. If the group is large, it may need to go 
up the alisie If possible, have power cords of optional 


lensths for reaching near and distant power outiets. 
\void splicing power cords. Arrange speaker cords 
so that there is some slack. Some projectionists claim 
that the power and speaker cord should not lie close 
to and parallel with each other because the induction 
thus set up will interfere with speaker performance. 
Good quality extension cords may be purchased to ex- 
tend the lengths of the regular cords. These are avail- 
ible with the proper plugs from the manufacturer of 
\Where projectors are used a great 
in a given location, speaker wiring and power 
outlets may be permanently installed in the building. 

In conclusion: Use common sense. Don't fol- 


! Learn from your own 


anv idea out the window! 


experience. Think out the reasons for doing things. 


iprove on the other fellow’s ideas. 
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Which Comes First? 


RS. C. L. Zink, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, wants 

to know if the nine churches of her community 
should undertake a conference on visual methods be- 
fore they have a preview or two of materials. She 
indicates that there is considerable interest among the 
clergy and some of the church school leaders. 

A cooperative preview conference should come before 
the methods conference. It will be easier to arrange. 
Your objective will be to show materials of various 
kinds. They will be presented as typical of what ts 
now available to the church. The accent will be on 
seeing. There can be some discussion about the quality 
of the material or its usability if you desire. You will 
find it easy to succeed with the preview conference. 

The methods conference presupposes the availability 
of some very competent leaders— people able to dem- 
onstrate ow to use material. This is not easy. It 
is a better second or third step than a first one. Too, 
your people will be more interested in seeimg materials 
then in learning how to use them. Start where they 
are. After they have seen materials, they will be 
partially motivated in seeking to know how to use 
them. 

You might start your preview in the early afternoon, 
adjourn for supper, and come back for an evening 
session. Set up your schedule, and tell people to come 
for part, if not all, of the preview. Keep a record of 
who comes. That’s your promotion committee for the 
next one. 

Nothing is more fundamental to making a start in 
such a community than the preview conference. People 
should see what the visual aids look like. Many of 
them do not know. Promote visual aids visually. 
Show them to the people. It’s fundamental. 


News Notes 


A preliminary announcement indicates that Rev. 
Howard E. Tower, of the Methodist headquarters in 
Nashville, will be chairman of the Fourth International 
Worshop in Visual Education which is to be held at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, September 1 to 6, 1947. Miss 
Pearl Rosser, of the [International Council staff, will 
service as the \Vorkshop Director. .\ descriptive folder 
giving complete information, including room rates and 
transportation, is available from Miss Rosser, ICRE, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Dr. Luther E. Stein, formerly Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Church Relations of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, became the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, IIl., the first of last 
month. While with the Board, he supervised the pro- 
duction of the sound film, The Church Related College. 
and two filmstrips: The Church's Basic Business, and 
World Order and You. Those interested in these ma- 
terials should write to 825 Witherspoon Building. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Denominational V.A. Directors 


While the following list of denominational di- 
rectors of visual aids is probably not complete, it 
is given for your information and files. These 
are the people to whom you should write con- 
cerning all visual education matters that have 
a denominational reference. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN, Alexan- 
der B. Ferguson, Missions Council, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


BAPTIST (North), Edmund C. Shaw, Northern 
Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. 


BAPTIST (South), Earl Waldrup, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 
2. 


DISCIPLES (Position vacant). 


EPISCOPAL, Charlotte C. Tompkins, National 
Council Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


EVANGELICAL and REFORMED, Oscar J. 
Rumpf, Bd. of Christian Education and Publica- 
tion, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2. 


LATTER DAY SAINTS, Marvin M. McDole, 
Herald Publishing House, 103 S. Osage St., In- 
dependence, Mo. 


LUTHERAN (Missouri), Melvin F. Schlake, 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, 3558 South Jefferson 
St., St. Louis 18. 


LUTHERAN (United), George B. Ammon, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 


METHODIST, Howard E. Tower, The Board of 
Education, Room 600, Medical Arts Bldg., Nash- 
ville 3. 

and 
Harry C. Spencer, The Board of Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


PRESBYTERIAN (U.S.), Alex R. Batchelor, 
Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion, Presbyterian Building, Richmond 9. 


PRESBYTERIAN (U.S.A.}, Frederick R. Thorne, 
Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

and 
S. Franklin Mack, Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Interdenominational Agencies 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, H. H. Ragatz, 
Department of Visual Materials, 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3. 


PROTESTANT FILM COMMISSION, Paul E. 
Heard, Executive Secretary, 45 Astor Place, New 
York 3. 

RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION, William L. 


Rogers, Executive Secretary, 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3. 
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Osears for Dr. Wheat 


N that excellent book put out by the Educational 

olicies Commission of the N. E. A., Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, the authors list among other iden 
tifving hallmarks of democratic education, the “right to 
share in determining the purposes and policies of educa 
tional activities,” the “use of democratic methods in the 
classroom as well as in the school club,” the “efficient 
use of personnel,”” and “respect for competence.” If | 
were asked to nominate the one person who best exem 
plifies in practice all these hallmarks, I would, with 
out hesitation name Dr. Frank M. Wheat of George 
Washington High School, N. Y. C. 

Dr. Wheat is one of the pioneers in the field of 
audio-visual education whose influence has been felt 
nation-wide. Dr. Wheat was never afraid to experi 
ment with any new materials or methods in visual edu 
More important than that, he is the first to 
encourage any one with a novel approach to a prob 


cation. 


lem, be that person a teacher or a student. When the 
authors of that famous case book in Civic Education 
decide it’s time for a revised edition, let me recommend 
them to Dr. Wheat. 

The very able account of Film Production at George 
Washington High School was prepared by Mr. David 
R. Estlow, the faculty adviser of the school’s Arista 
Mr. [stlow’s Arista and Dr. Wheat's Motion Picture 
Squad have turned out some prize winning films 
democratically conceived and democratically completed 

3. 
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School-Made 


Motion Pictures 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


Film Production at 
George Washington 
by DAVID R. ESTLOW 


TFRHE production of films at the George Washington 

High School is due largely to the inspiration and 
initiative of Dr. Frank Wheat, Chairman of the Biology 
Department, also for several vears chairman of New 
York City’s Committee on Visual Aids. Our biology 
laboratory has always been a place of many activities, 
and it was only natural that Dr. Wheat’s enthusiasm 
for his personal hobby of motion pictures should be 
communicated to the students in his classes and labora- 
tory. Field trips and experiments provided opportuni- 
ties for our first attempts to produce our own films. 
School assemblies gave students the chance to show 
their work, and it was soon suggested that we make 
a thirtv-minute silent guidance film which would ac- 
quaint freshmen entering high school with the school, 
ts activities, and opportunities, 


\t this point, the Arista, the student service and 
honor organization, was invited to participate in film 
production. An Arista Film Committee was created 
to suggest ideas and to write scripts for the Biology 
Department’s Motion Picture Squad. Equipment and 
film were supplied by New York City and the school’s 
General Organization, although not as liberally as 
our photographers wished. Our camera men, like Oli- 
ver Twist, always wanted more—more lenses, more 


“Emphasis on Science,” produced by the Arista Film Committee of George Washington High School, won the American 
Museum of Natural History’s bronze eagle. 
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The need for 
young _scien- 
tists was the 
theme for 
“Emphasis on 
Science.” 


lights, more film, and even a new camera. We finally 


purchased a titling machine, and for several months, 
we have been trying to purchase a wide-angle lens for 


our motion picture camera. 

Planning the production of a film requires several 
long afternoon committee meetings. Usually, each 
student has some favorite idea to explain, and new 


members on the committee make their criticisms of our 


older masterpieces. Much time is given to considering 
how different school subjects and activities may con- 
tribute scenes to our work. Many ideas have to be 
discarded, because we do not have the equipment or the 
techniques to execute them. It is always difficult to 
persuade novices that motion is the special character- 
istic of motion pictures. This is particularly true for 
school-produced silent films. Thus, many admirable 
features of our school activities, particularly in English 
and the Social Studies, have to be discarded. One ot 
our films, /ntroduction to Poetry, illustrates the basic 
difficulty of using verbal experiences for a motion pic- 
ture. The next steps by the Committee after choosing 
a theme for the film are the selection of titles and the 
preparation of a “shooting script” for the camera men. 
\Ve try to make these directions as definite as possible 

The photographers now attempt to carry out our 
plans. This is quite a problem in a large school, be 








Educational Screen 


cause students must be excused from classes and the 


room with the proper facilities may be in use when we 


desire to take certain scenes. In addition, we have 
often had the lack of sunlight or an insufficient number 
of electric outlets disrupt our plans. We have also 
discovered that a forty minute period is too short for 
taking a good scene because we must get our equip- 
ment, transport it to the set, rehearse actors, check 
lighting, and finally take our pictures. One of the 
most etfective series of scenes we ever made in a class 
room required ninety minutes. A recent two-minute 
film of our Cheering Squad required an hour. We have 
found it absolutely necessary to have several rehearsals 
ot each scene, because our actors are too self conscious 
at first. We are not too satisfied with our pictures of 
classrooms in action, because we are unable to shoy 
an entire class. We believe a wide-angle lens would 
overcome this problem. Auditorium scenes have not 
always been successful because of poor lighting and 
our inability to photograph a large group at one time. 
Some scenes, attempted in color, should have been 
done only with high-speed black and white film. 
\fter the films have been developed, the Committee 
looks over the results; then two or three of the more 
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et, 


The best color 
scenes from an 
earlier student 
production on 
guidance were 
cut out and 
used in “Em- 
phasis on Sci- 
ence.” 








A SPECIAL PLEA 


We are almost ready to go to press with the 
up-to-date list of ALL School-made Motion Pic- 
tures. We want to make sure that all your school 
made films will be included in that list. Please do 
not be too modest about your achievements. If 
your school did not return the Questionnaire 
printed in these pages more than a year ago, 
will you please take a few moments to fill out the 
following information and return immediately io 
DAVID SCHNEIDER, EVANDER CHILDS HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK 67, N. Y. The various 
educational agencies who have been awaiting 
such official list will be very much indebted io 
you for your cooperation. 





To All Producers of School Made Motion Pictures 


Name of School 


City State 


Title of Film (1) 


8 or |6mm No. of Ft. 


Other titles (2) 
(3) 


Brief description and purpose of making each film (1) 


(2) 


Name of Person in charge of School Film Production: 


(Use blank paper to supply additional information.) 
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New Biology Film Helps Girls 
The film is an ideal medium for teaching “hard-to-handle” areas in human biology. 


[OLOGY has long been taught in schools, ottet Walt Disney Productions for the International Cellu- 


under some such euphemistic heading as “heal cotton Products Company. The film is for teen-age 
thy living,” “hvgiene.” or “physiology.” Fiu girls and will reach them through classes in high 
man biology was covered to a given point in sucl schools, junior colleges and 4-H Clubs. 


courses. But available teaching tools and materials This film has been built around the reasoning that 


were inadequate to permit teachers to proceed further substituting accurate knowledge for fear and mystery 
Thus, it was difficult to keep such instruction impet will help to create a healthy attitude toward menstru- 
sonal—difficult. even, to make it clear tion It should help to 
One subject in the hard-to-handle classification has banish girl-to-girl supersti- 
been menstruation. Teachers of adolescent girls know tions and misconceptions. 
well the problems resulting It should serve to minimize 
from lack of information, the mental handicap which 
misintormation, and a hampers many girls during 
wrong ment | attitude te thei per yc] 


ward this normal bodily 





function A Pleasant, Direct and 
ee ee oe " Scientific Approach “Don’t be droopy,” she 
ee See i re : warns. 
qaugnters no Mror6inaion ne iitlal pian Ol 12 
laught t | t | t tl 


f 








either be« aust e\ feel un Sponso} called for a frank pleasant directness that 
This cheerful’ girl typifies 2 . | : | 
the film. able to explain the tunctiot nas proved to be the essence of wholesome good 


or because they shrink fro taste. The tone was to be straight-forward, mat- 
frank discussion. Others merely pass on inherited sup ter-of-fact, and = casual. Any apparent “delicacy” 
erstitions or set up limitations on activity during tl vould be an obvious signal that there 1s some- 
menstrual period, which activities medical science has thing to he delicate about. The whole approach 
proved are unnecessary or even harmful. These mis as keved by the frank title, The Story of Menstru- 
conceptions often becom re sponsible ror serious ps\ tion. No cov or sugar-coated, no fluttery or clever title 


choses in the adult woman. vas emploved, because it might suggest that the pro- 
. . . ducers didn’t dare call things by their right names. 

A Film Can Teach a Difficult Subject ; east, 5 - 
ere is no suggestion of a bees and flowers ap- 

Teachet have ersisted 1 heir {forts to wipe out ) ] : . . . + 
leachers have persisted in their ef! way proach But don't think that the film is stuffy. It 
tee evil influence of ienos sn't It couldn't be with the Disney colorful and 
ance on the subject 


1S 


NY 

ws 

i 
J 


struation. They have wel AZT Pv 


Koay! irs were spent in making this film, during 
“11 2e/ TTT Aechineg ton! 4 2 ie P 2 ‘ 9 - 
comed every teaching too ahi st vhich time thousands of drawings.were created and 





that has been made avai N VAT Y hundreds discarded. Subject matter. in storv-board 
able to help them. rm, was checked repeatedly in various parts ot the 


Poday, the motion pi ountry by teachers. girls at various age levels, and 








ture is proving the ideal nedical authorities. The constant effort to refine and 





medium to impart sound | to revise resulted in a high standard for the picture. 
af ; P She radiates health as she ee re 1 fil 

~ “ 1) EST ra - lhe tt ecstment 1 1¢ ) > rea - ¢ 
information and t takes her daily shower | vest t in this one-reel film runs to a sum 





a wholesome mental atti vhich few producers of ed - 
tude toward this function The film. as a mediu cationa cture could \ 
has outstanding advantages. It is impersonal. It ford to s d 
, 1) : dd: ; Ne a | 1 Te why revents ‘ barrass ond z : 
Tun ina larkened room which te si is 4 ( : eee ae enem- 
on the part of the students furthermore, a trai ’ rae 18 ra 
SOr s prt | ppears LIIV- 
commentator speaks from the screen without selt-co1 , 4 ’ we : 
ere Ol the name ofl 
C1IOUS SS. Ils, no : tor 1S ITESE I ( . 
. _— | gaat ‘ Kotex on the title cards at ‘ a 
We etriad + + + t + : - P . } 
Ca r a | eel the bes inning and end. put- ee... - «ke no, 
thi IS a subject whi ‘/_ "ae ’ 
ting responsipDiity tor sub- 
should not be discussed o Nie Gh AR ae Set She says that good pos- 
ecl itt directly upon ture is important. 
env. 4] 
- S74 


\ll of these advantages ; 
id in Difficult Production Problems 


1 
' 


he making of tl 





et lis film posed many difficult prob- 
titled The Story of Me lems \nimation was, of course, a happy solution 
She gives helpful hints on a toe ' 

appearance. SIVuUaTION, produced ) (Concluded on page 218) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


@ Freedom of the Movies—Ruth A. Inglis, University of 
Washington—Report from the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press., Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 241 pp. 1947 
$3.00. 

Note: The Commission on Freedom of the Press, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, was begun 
in 1943, with the aid of grants of $200,000 from Time, Inc. 
and $15,000 from Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Commis 
sion was made up of 13 outstanding educators, economists, 
professors, philosophers, and a business man. 

\ thorough inquiry into present trends and practices in 
the mass communication fields (newspapers, radio, motion 
pictures, magazines, and books). The Commission published 
its general report with the following very significant recom- 
mendations: 

1. “We recommend that the constitutional guarantee of 

the freedom of the press be recognized as including 

the radio and motion pictures. 

2. “We recommend that government facilitate new ven 
tures in the communications industry, that it foster 
the introduction of new techniques, that it maintain 
competition among large units through the anti-trust 


- 


laws 
3. “As an alternative to the present remedy for libel, we 
recommend legislation by which the injured party 
might obtain a retraction or a statement of the facts 
by the offender or an opportunity to reply 
4. “We recommend the repeal of legislation prohibiting 
expressions in favor of revolutionary changes in our 
institutions where there is no clear and present danger 
that violence will result from the expressions. 
“We recommend that the government, thru the media 
of mass communication, inform the public of the facts 
with respect to its policies and of the purposes under 


on 


lying those policies and, that, to the extent that private 
agencies are unable or unwilling to supply such media, 
the government itself may employ media of its own.” 
Other significant recommendations are made to the press 
and to the public, all of which should be read in the sum 
mary report, which appears as the April, 1947 supplement 
to Fortune Magazine, and is available in reprint form through 
the University of Chicago Press 
Among the volumes to be published on the basis of this 
inquiry are: 
Freedom of the Press: A Framework of Principle by 
William Ernest Hocking. 
Government and Mass Communications by Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. 
Freedom of the Movies by Ruth A. Inglis 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples by Llewellyn White and 
Robert D. Leigh 
The American Radio by Llewellyn White 
The American Press and The San Francisco Conference 
by Milton D. Stewart; introduction by Harold D. Lasswell 
In Freedom of the Movies, Dr. Inglis has examined the 
motion picture in relation to all other media of mass com 
munication, e.g., press, magazines, radio, and the like Che 
motion picture industry, as in all previous studies, stands 
out as a tightly organized monopoly with complete control 
of the world’s production, distribution, and the exhibition 
All films that we see are those which 
the Hollywood producers permit us to see, and for the most 


part represent their political, social 


of motion pictures 


and economic attitudes 


Obviously not, and Dr: 


Is this freedom of the screen 


RATURE IN 
7 El A Monthl, Digest J ~~ 


ISUAL INSTRUCTI 
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ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
Inglis devotes most of the volume to a discussion of the 
economic development of the industry, with a review of 
efforts by the public to curb industry practices, and the 
results of the industry’s own attempts at self-regulation 
The recommendations for expanding the screen’s mission to 
include greater public enlightenment and a more significant 
interpretation of everyday life would appear to be clear 
and logical 
1. The constitutional guarantees of freedom of the press 
be recognized as including motion pictures 
2. The government should use its anti-trust powers to 
destroy monopolistic control of production, distribu 
tion, and exhibition. 
3. The motion picture industry, by its own action, should 
place increasing stress on its role as civic and infor 


mational agency to promote an intelligent under 


standing of domestic and international affairs, guard 
against misrepresentation of social groups and _ foreign 
peoples promote newsreels and documentary films for 
popular enlightenment; 


4. The industry be constantly alert to opportunities t 
experiment with films that would further the screen’s 
artistic and intellectual possibilities, using part of its 
profits to promote such experimentation; 

5. The public itself insist upon the highest attainable 
accomplishment by the movies, through the press and 
through local groups that the public set up centers 
of advanced study and research, whose investigations 
and reports would incite both public and producers to 
higher standards 

6. The public sponsor a national advisory board to re 

lew and propose changes in the Motion Picture 
Production and Advertising Codes. 

Educators and workers in the documentary and educa 
tional film movement can surely find no quarrel with such 
a long-range point of view. This inquiry reaffirms the 
great danger which has been borne out by all previous 
inquiries over the past two decades, that the Hollywood 
film industry has woven an intricate web of control over 


the screens of this country and the rest of the world, and 
that under such a system freedom of the screen could 
never exist \s usual, spokesmen for the industry will 
ridicule the report, as did the trusty Motion Picture Herald 
of Feb. 22, 1947: 

‘The author of the report decides on what to do 


about everything and everybody in the picture business 


She would open the screen to discussions of white slavery. 
venereal disease, and miscegenation. She is also in favor 
of not giving ‘judges or the clergy protection against in 
direct censure or ridicule.’ She woul! have, in behalf. of 
treedom, mind you, ‘a national advisory board, made up of 
distinguished and responsible citizens.’ 

“What Dr. Inglis is asking is a set of national censors 
to tell the picture business what to do 

“Why Time, Inc. and Britannica should underwrite a 
prescription tor the conduct of this industry is not dis 
closed Who asked them 

rhat the motion picture business, like the newspapet 
ind dio business must iccept “the responsibilities of 
common carriers of information and discussion” wit ill 
the social duties that this implies will not readily be a 
cepted by these industries, except in annual report ind 
atter dinner speeches 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 


of the 
amazing 





first and only projector to project FULL PAGE MATERIAL 


Now you can see for yourself. . 
or obligation . . 


. without cost 

. how the Beseler Model OA3 clearly 
projects full pages in magazines and books, as well 

as maps and other large size material. We are prepared to 
have this fine opaque projector 

demonstrated anywhere in the United States 

in your own Office, classroom or church. 


The Beseler Model OA3 has met with enthusiastic 
wherever it has been shown. Modern in desigr, 
compact and quiet, it delivers brilliant 

screen illumination, outstanding in 
The Model OA3 accommodates an 814” x 
the actual projection area being 7 


response 


an opaque projector. 
11” page, 
a" = oe. 


Mail the coupon today for Free Demonstration 
of the Beseler Model OA3 Opaque Projector. 


The BEST  Projeiter is the. BESELER ~ e 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 


243 East 23rd Street 







ioe . 
I 
l 
l 


| Your positon 


ud York 10, N ¥. al 


Added features of the Model 
OA3 are self leveling platen 
with ratchet handle, permitting 
the use of both hands while in- 
serting copy, and concealed 
elevating legs. Air cooling sys- 
tem assures adequate cooling 
of the two 500 watt medium 
prefocus lamps. 


nanan aaaaeae” 


E 
Charles Beseler Company, Dept. 


243 East 23rd Street, New Y ork 10, N. Y. - 
to have a free demonstration Of ¢ 


1 would like OA3 Opaque Projector, 


Beseler Model 


Most convenient time 


Your 


name 


School, Church) 


(Firm, 


Address 


L_.i------- 
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(Concluded from page 216) 


If only the motion picture industry would heed the long 
range recommendations of tlie Commission, it could achieve 
greatness on a world basis to compare with the fame, the 
notoriety, and the technical skill that it already has. But 
then, on whose side are you? 

- * 

Recommendations by Llewellyn White in The American 
Radio include 

1. The FCC should make the separation of program 

ming and advertising compulsory; program standards 


should be considered when licensing stations; 


~) 


Broadcasters must cut themselves free from the 

“strangle hold” of advertisers; 

3. Broadcasting should come within the meaning of 
“press” as protected by the Constitution’s first amend 
ment: 

4. The FCC should license more self-supporting, non- 
commercial stations run by educational institutions and 
state and local governments: 

5. An indenendent agenev should be established to in- 

auire into radio practices, to appraise government ac 


tions effecting communication, and the like 


TRENDS 


@ Going to School with the Movies—Hubert A. Kenny 
American Mercury, 64:36, January, 1947. (Reprints avail 
able.) 

\ popular appeal for the greater use of films in education, 
emphasizing the fact that only one-fifth of our public schools 
have sound projectors. “Here is a means of making them 
(students) think, and they love it,” the author writes as he 
sets out to prove by citing experimental studies that chil- 
dren gained more knowledge and retained it over a longer 
period of time with the aid of educational films Should 


serve a useful purpose as documentation for local school 


boards. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
@ Developing Standards of Teacher Competency in Audio- 
Visual Education \ Committee Report for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education—California Schools, 18:3, Janu 
ary, 1947 
\ tootnote explains that this report is to be incorporated 
in a report by the Committee on Content in Audio-Visual 
Ikducation ot the American Council on Education. The 20 
educators from colleges, universities, and school systems ot 
Calitornia were asked to tnd out what teacher education 


state 


institutions should do in order to comply with th 


reguiation in Calitornia (etftective July, 1947) that they give 
a course in audio-visual education to all prospective teachers 

the outline of criteria tor evaluation should be helptul 
where teacher-training institutions want a guide for their 
own program. This report supplements the details given in 
the Western Illinois Teachers College survey described 
above 


FILM GUIDES 


@ Look and Talk—National Institute of Social Relations, 
Inc., 1029 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ( 5c ea. 


Three guides have been published to date, viz. \/an in the 


Cage, It's Kour America, and Brotherhood of Man. 1 
tain significant information on each topic, leading questions 


1ey con 


for discussion, and a reading list 

Talk It Over, from the same source, is a clever, attractive 
and stimulating pamphlet reviewing America’s race prob 
lem, under the sub-title, Aed, White, Blue—and Black. There 
» information, 


are suggestions for visual aids and sources 

together with a summary of pertinent tacts 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ So You Want to Make Lantern Slides—B. A. Aughin- 


baugh—Film and Radio Guide, 13:10, December, 1946. 


Describes simply and clearly how photographic slides 


are made. 
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New Biology Film Helps Girls 


(Concluded from page 215) 


to most of these. With this medium of expression 
“glass-figure” technique could be emploved to show 
the internal organs. <A _ half-real and_half-diagram- 
matic rendering of these was developed in order to 
avoid any unpleasantness. Thus, the technical clarity 
of straight diagrams was maintained, and the ghastly 


No. nude 


figures were shown. Medical language was simplified, 


effect of a realistic rendering was avoided. 


and unnecessary terms eliminated without a loss of 
essential accuracy. \ gynecologist of the highest 
reputation checked the story in detail at every stage of 
its development: words, pictorial representations, ani 
mations, and implications. For example, the bride- 
groom was removed from the marriage scene which 
occurs near the end of the film. The succeeding shot 
shows a young mother with her baby, suggesting the 
natural course of life. This idea of a natural and nor 
mal evele of life is constantly stressed in the film. In 
her final words, the commentator states, ‘There is 
nothing strange or mysterious about menstruation. 
All life is built on cycles. And the menstrual cycle is 
one normal and natural part of Nature’s eternal plan 


for passing on the gift of life.” 
Woman Narrator 


While most films are narrated by men, a woman was 
chosen for this one. “This narration presents a pecul 
lar problem,” reads the neat bit of understatement in 
one of the dialogue director’s reports. “To project, 
unobtrusively, our theme that menstruation is a natural 
and normal routine and nothing to get excited about, 


our voice must project the acme of matter-of-fact sin 


cerity. .. . The voice must not call attention to itself 
DV being too good, or too bad; too glib, or too amateur 
ish.”’ 

Teachers who have used the film are deeply im 
pressed by the reaction of girls. They enter into 


> 


discussion readily and ask questions with sincere, sim 


ple frankness. Some schools have arranged to have 
the films reviewed by P.T.A. groups before it is shown 
to students. Parents reflect eagerness to have the pic 
ture shown to their daughters. 

One surprising development from teachers’ meetings 
was the recommendation that the film be shown to boys. 
It was areued that girls would be saved a lot of em 


barrassment if bovs were given this healthy accurate 


information. Many groups of boys have now seen the 
film. Teachers comment upon their courteous, atten 
tive interest. Boys frequently express gratitude for 
the opportunity to see the film. Some even express 


the opinion that all bovs should see it. 


Distribution 


Bookings for The Story of Menstruation will be 
handled by the International Cellucotton Products Co., 
019 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. It 1s 
16mm. 10 minutes long, sound, and in color. Use of 
the film opens the way for a frank discussion of prob- 


lems after the showing. 
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This symbol assures the 
teacher the best materials in 
visual education, as set forth 


by these standards: 


I. Our motion pictures, film- 
strips and slides are 
planned for use in the 


classroom. 


‘ " . ‘ 
2. Each production is de- 
signed io cover a pecifie 

. ' 
curricutum area at a 


particular grade level. 


3. These teaching tools are 
produced to assist’ the 
tezcher in giving the best 
presentation of the = sub- 


ject. 


These standards are main- 
tained by the combined efforts 
of an editorial board of ex- 
perienced educators and ex- 
pert film technicians. All of 
our efforts are concentrated 
on a single objective: THE 
PRODUCTION OF GOOD 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 





eaching Yl al: 
PRESENTS 


MOTION PICTURES 


® Behind the Scenes at the 
firport 


Pres nts airport pe [ s with the lia 


matic clarity 1 first ind 


Price. $50.00 


® Animals of the Farm 


I ! 
\ reading readiness 1 it mre ides the 


@® Whatis a Map? 


® Bowling Fundamentals 


A skill film designe o teach the basi 


) . 
ndamentals of | I Running time, 


16 minutes. Price $75.60. 


2) 





MAY RELEASES 





It’s YOUR Library 
Communication and Our Town 
A Lesson in French 


How Animals Defend Themselves 
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FILMSTRIPS 


® The Holiday Series 


For your reading program a gay and 
fanciful series of filmstrips of the stories 
behind the holidays. Illustrated in orig- 


inal color art work by well-known chil- 
ens crtists. Primary grades. 
APRIL RELEASE 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Lineoln’s Birthday 
FETURE RELEASES TO 
BE ANNOUNCED 


Price, $6.00 per filmstrip; $43.00 for 
entire series of eight. 


Food, Clothing, and Shelter Series 
1 series that tells how man has fed, clothed 
and sheltered himsel{ through the ages. Pri- 
ny ry orades. 
APRIL RELEASE 

How Man Léarned to Shelter Himself 

\Man’s Shelter Today 

How We Get Our Food 

Preserving Food 

How Man Learned to Feed Himself 
VAY RELEASE 

How We Get Our Clothes 

How Man Learned to Make Cloth 
Price, $2.50 per filmstrip; $15.75 for 

entire series. 


International Date Line 


4 needed teaching tool on a complex sub- 


ject. Illustrated with original black and 
white drawings. Junior and Senior High 


2 hool. Price, $2.50. 





MAY RELEASES 
How To Tell Time 


Problems in Sports—Basketball 





Use of Fire (series) 


Ancient History (series) 


any 


omP 
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Significant Conclusions at DVI 


Atlantie City Conference 


: oe Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association held a con- 
ference concurrently with the AASA Convention at 
Atlantic City March 3 through the 5th. Nine group 
sessions with a panel of specialists for each of the 
conference topics were held. The 150 members 
present added their opinions to those of the experts, 
resulting in the following conclusions and sugges- 
tions: 

What is the superintendent’s responsibility in re- 
gard to the audio-visual program?—\Villiam Bb. 
Hartley, Chairman. An attempt was made to iden- 
tify those aspects of the audio-visual program for 
which the superintendent is directly responsible, 
should assist in supervising, or should actively en- 
courage. These were designated as including: 

1. Provision for adequate budget and personnel. 

2. Establishment of a well-balanced program, consisting 

of many various types of audio-visual materials 
3. Evaluation of audio-visual materials in terms of speci 

fic curriculum needs and desirable pupil attitudes and 
behavior. 
4. Recognition of audio-visual materials as an integral 
and essential part of formal instructional materials. 
Provision for in-service teacher training in audio 


ma 


visual instruction. 

6. Encouragement of greater appreciation for audio 

visual materials. 

How can the distribution of audio-visual materials 
over large geographical areas be improved? It was 
recomended: 

1. That the Department of Visual Instruction confer 
with the US. Postmaster General relative to obtaining 
parcel post rates for film shipments comparable to th« 
present rates for the shipment of books. 

2. That film libraries experiment with the use of such 
supplementary transportation facilities as independently 
established trucking services, general commercial truck 





RCA 


“Seeing themselves in television” was the unique exper- 
ience of educators from all parts of the country who par- 
ticipated in the special television demonstration staged by 
RCA Victor at the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention at Atlantic City. Watching their 
own pictures in the receiver screen while being televised 
are (right) Dr. Richard §. Pollock, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sayerville, N.J., and George F. Roberts of Garrett- 
Buchanan Co. 


ing agencies, 35-mm entertainment film trucking agencies, 
and passenger bus companies 

What are the trends in production of audio-visual 
materials ?—Charles F. Hoban, Chairman. 


1. More films are now in production than during any 


previous time period, a large proportion of which ars 
being designed for use in the elementary grades, es 
pecially to meet important curriculum needs in the 
fields of science, social studies, reading, and arith 
metic. 


2. An increasingly large number of films are also | 


CIng 
planned for secondary and adult education. 

3. Producers are taking definite steps to improve the 
teaching qualities of films, and educators are working 
more directly with producers to insure that curricu 
lum needs are more adequately fulfilled 

4. Textbook publishers are producing films to correlate 
vith their textbooks and to present material which 
can be covered better in films than in books 


How can the problems of evaluation of audio- 
visual materials be met ?—Ilee Cochran and Stephen 
Corey, Chairmen. 

1. The need was recognized for distinguishing between 

appraisals—rapidly derived ratings based upon rather 

subjective judgment, primarily for immediate selection 
needs—and true evaluations, which include considera 
tion of the actual effect upon the learner 

2. Emphasis was placed upon the desirability of extend 
ing the evaluation process into the planning stage of 
production through direct channels of communication 
between producers and users 

3. The validity of appraisal by parents and pupils was 
discussed 


What constitutes adequate budgets for audio- 
visual instruction?—Margaret Hudson, Chairman. 


1. Small school systems need proportionately more funds 
than large systems to maintain adequate programs 
Various methods of determining the funds needed 
to finance an audio-visual program were discussed, 
including 

a. A survey to determine what equipment and mater 


ials are already available b. Determining the funds 
necessary for the purchase of needed additional equip 
ment and materials, rental of materials, staff salaries 
and operation and maintenance expenses c. The 
relative merits of basing the financial needs upon a 


per-pupil or per-teacher formula 

It was emphasized that there are two basic factors 
which should always be considered in determining 
financial needs: Quantitative—including provision 
for adequate equipment and materials—and quali- 
tative—including provision for good utilization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision. 

What is the status of present and proposed state- 
wide audio-visual programs? 
Lee Cochran. Following a resume of the status of 


Morland Kopka and 


the audio-visual programs in Iowa, Michigan, Ne- 

braska, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, and Vir- 

ginia, the group discussed some basic questions, 
resulting in the following rercommendations 

1. There should be an organization, responsible for the 
1udio-visual program, in each and every state 

2. The primary consideration with reference to the 

placement of the audio-visual organization should be that 


(Concluded on page 232) 
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SLIDEFILMS NOW AVAILABLE! 
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ypaedia Britannica Classroom 
subject-matter areas. Every 


one authentic; every one designed to help teachers teach 
more effectively. How many are in your film library? 


COLLABORATOR 
and the educational institution 
with which he is affiliated 


Willard F. Libby, Ph. D., The 
University of Chicago 

S. Ralph Powers, Ph. D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Charles K. Arey, Ed. D., University 
of Alabama 

Lester E. Klimm, Ph. D., University 
of Pennsylvania 


.O. E. Baker, Ph. D., University of 


Maryland 


C. E. Libby, New York State College 
of Forestry 

G. F. Stewart, Ph. D., lowa State 
College 


.lsabel B. Wingate, New York University 


A. S. Knowles, Ph. D., Rhode Island 
State College 


K. G. Weckel, Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin 

Paul R. Hanna, Ph. D., Stanford 
University 


Harriet L. Herring, M. A., University 
of North Carolina 


. -Jimmy Dykes, Major League Manager; 


Hallis Thurston, Coach, Hollywood 
Baseball Team; Supervised by Nor- 
man Sper. 


Henry S. Commager, Ph. D., Columbia 
University 


H. F. Alderfer, Ph. D., Pennsylvania 
State College 


Miles Colean and the Twentieth 
Century Fund 


.J. Frederic Dewhurst, Ph. D., The 


Twentieth Century Fund 


Harold D. Lasswell, Ph. D., Yale 
University 


Rose G. Kerr, Division of Commercial 
Fisheries, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service 


of “Children of Many Lands’”’ and 
ited States,” new slidefilms (film- 
Britannica Classroom Films. 
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Educational Screen 


Summer Courses in Audio-Visual Education. 194.7—Part 1 





The following courses have been reported to date. Title, number of course, dates of summer 
session and name of instructor are given insofar as data was provided. Figures in parenthesis 
show credits (semester if quarter is not indicated). An additional list will appear in May. 








Alabama 
University of Alabama, University June 13-Aug. 29 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 123s (3 qr.) E. E. Sechriest 


Planning and Production of Radio Programs in Schools 
Leo Martin 


Arkansas 

State Normal School, Conway June 2-July 5 
Visual Education, Ed 333 (3) Graham Nixon 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville July 23-Aug. 29 
\udio-Visual Education, Ed Admin 423 (2) C. H. Cross 

Arizona 

Arizona State College, Temps June 9-July 12 


\udio Visual Aids, 233gs ( >): Production ot \udio Visual 


\ids, 237gs (2); Administration of Audio-Visual Aids Pro 
gram, 239gs (2) 
Problems in Visual Aids, 276gs (2) 2nd term July 14-Aug. 16 


Joel A. Benedict, Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Colorado 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley June 9-20 
\udio- Visual Aids in Education, Ed 108a-208a (3) 
] 


D. Finn 
Regular Session June 21-Aug. 15 
Ed 108—Unit 1: Operation of Audio-Visual Equipment, Unit 


2: Selection and Purchase of Audio-Visual Equipment (no 


credit) Staff. Audio-Visual Aids in Education, Ed 108a-208a 
(4); Communications, Education and Propaganda, Ed 108c 
208c (4); Audio-Visual Aids in the Social Studies, SS 218 


(1) J. D. Finn 
The Radio in Education, Ed 108b-208b (4); Workshop in 
Radio Production, Ed 108f-208f (4) C. L. Forsdale 
Workshop in the Production of A-\V Materials, Ed 108g 


208g (4) Forsdale and Staff 


Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison June 23-Aug. 8 


Visual Education Methods and Materials (3 qr.) J. J. Dynes 


Florida 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
June 16-July 24 and also July 24-August 30 
\udio-Visual Materials, Library Service 466 
\udio- Visual Workshop July 7-24 
Sara Malcolm Krentzman and Amo DeBernardis 
\lso a special project 
Sara Malcolm Krentzman and Charles F. Hoban, Jr 


Illinois 

Northern Ill. State Teachers College, DeKalb June 16-Aug. & 
Visual Education, 430 (4 qr.) O. J. Gabel 

Vorthwestern University, Evanston June 23-Aug. 1 


\udio- Visual Teaching Aids in the Classroom (3 qr.) 


C. R. Crakes 


State Normal University, Normal June 28-Aug. 22 
Audio-Visual Education, S240 (3) C. L. Cross 
The University of Chicago, Chicago June 24-July 25 


Audio-Visual Instruction Materials, 390 (314) 
S. M. Corey and others 
\udio-Visual Instruction Materials—Individual Problems 
390K (34) Stephen M. Corey 
University of Illinois, Champaign June 9-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Materials and Problems, Ed 72 (2) 
| \ Peterson 


Hoestern Ill. State Teachers | ege, Macomb (write for dates) 
Visual Education, 320-21 \. B. Roberts 
Visual Education, 219 W. K. Shake 


Second Term—Visual Education, 320-21 W. K. Shake 


Wheaton College, Whe 
Visual Aids in Chur 


Indiana 


; 7 > ,. we 
State Teachers | 


\udio- Visual Educat 
Butler University, Indi: 
Visual Education, S4 


7 


}. } 
State Teachers College, 


Organization and Administration of Audio-Visual 


4-541 (4 qr.) 


Motion Pictures in E 


Introduction to Audio 


vane Audio-Visual 


Kansas 
Stat / rs % 

The Use of Visual 
University of Kansas 
Visual Educatior 

A158 (2) 
Kentucky 
Vasareth College, Loui 


Selection of Non-Book 


Maryland 


loragan Sta ( 


Ce 


c Oll 
Resource laterial and 


aton June 10-20 
ch and School, 317 (2) 


Donald Boardmat 


lege, Muncie 

June 9-July 11; July 14-Aug. 15 
i0n (4) Evely1 Hoke 
inapolis June 16-Aug. 8 


88 (3) Blair Sparks 


Terre Haute 2 terms 
Education, 

June 16-July 18 

ducation, 4-542 (4 qr.) July 21-Aug. 22 
Both courses @ivel by \ | Fatlocl 


“ducation, 550 (3 qr 


H. L. Kooser-A. P. 7 


f 


/ lowa City June 11-Aug. 6 
Visual Teaching Aids, 7:125 (3 \d 
P ohl. « 2 225 ) 
lames | a ( i Stal 
Pi re June 2-Aug. | 
\id Instruct 2 
QO. A. Hankat ( 
| rence June 19-Au 16 
I entary d Secondary School 
Fred Mont ery 
sville June 23-Aug. 1 
Materials: Visual Aids, 55 
Emma C. Wart 
Baltimore Ress 2_Aug. |] 


Massachusetts 
Harvard University Grad. S Education, Cambridge 
July 7-Aug. 16 
\udio-Visual Aids, S1 (2) James F. Barclay 
Michigan 
Central Mich. Coll f Education, Mt. Pleasant 


Visual Education: Semin 


Minnesota 
State lecachers ( rl 


Perceptual \ids to | 


Montana 
} tern State Norma 
\udio-Visual Educ 
New Jersey 
} rsit N ¢ 
\ education, H 
Nebraska 
ae 


l 


\udio- Visual Aids 1 


Moorhead une 9-Aus 15 
earning, Ed 386 (4 qi 
K. M. ¢ iste r HI 
5 bd lf 14 
Ed 411 ( M 
\ I 1K ] 5 
16] Ml 
()ma ? eg 
t iti 4400S ¢ \lat ( or 
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TEACHING 


W, USE the phrase “‘tailored teaching” because we 
feel it most aptly defines the philosophy behind every 
Simmel-Meservey educational film. 

No particular “pattern” can be employed in pro- 


ducing educational films, because no one production 





“DINNER PARTY”...a personal yet practical approach to the problem of style can present all educational subjects effectively. 
table etiquette instruction. Subtle contrasts are employed to emphasi e the > 
reasons for, and the advantages of correct table manners. By its personal ap- The treatment of each individual subject must be tal- 
proach, the film motivates self-analysis of individual development. A valuable -_ 
addition to every domestic science curriculum. High school and college level lored to the existing curriculum and tuned to the 

.color and sound... 2 reels complete with study guid 


tempo of the minds it is designed to instruct. 

These two films in the Social Science and Geography 
Series are convincing testimony of the skill exercised 
in the execution of that philosophy. 


Order them for preview today. 


(We are deeply gratified by the response to our recent ** Pledge to 
the Educators of America.” In answer to numerous requests we are 


mak ing available a limited number of reprints suitable for framing. 





Just send us a note on your letter head or fill in the attached coupon. 
Photo, EWING GALLOWAY 


"HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND”... a dramatic and color ful picturization 
the New England states, produced by Burton Holmes, world-famous lecture 


and travel authority. Provides a valuable stimulus in inspiring a wholesome 


A copy will be mailed to you ithout charge.) 





interest in the historic, geographi« and economic importance e of this region ‘ aeons ES a eT nnn eee 
This film has a cultural and educational value for eleme hig land , 
p “ a ( \ ( ; ( . e for elementary. “gh school and | SIMMEL-MESERVEY | 
college audiences. Color and soun ..2 reel omp ‘ f Fuld ; ‘all 7 
} a S¢ ( eels comy lete with study cuide : 321 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 
Gentlemen: Please send me the prints checked below for | 
| preview. | am authorized to purchase. | 
\ l ‘Dinner Party” 0 Color 
| ‘New England” 0 Black & | 
> ** Dlodoep”™ renri hite 
SIMME, « nln ti sERVEY | Send * Pledge” reprint White | 
| Please print | 
Da. cur SA | NAMI | 
) TITLt | 
— | INSTITUTION | 
PRODUCERS | | 
| ADDRESS | 
DISTRIBUTORS | | 
CITY STATE | 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA | sand 
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New York 
Svracuse University, Syracuse July 7-Aug. 16 
Visual Aids Workshop, Ed 113 (3) Sandra George 


North Carolina 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Juty 23-Aug 
Audio-Visual Instruction—Techniques & Materials, s135 (3 
qr.) Paul S. Miller 


29 


North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
Visual Education, 310 (4 qr.) 


June 9-July 31 
Instructor not named 


Ohio 
Kent State University, Kent June 16-July 25 
Use of Visual Aids in Instruction, 337 (3 qr.) = Mr. Carroll 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati June 17-July 23 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom, Ed 3146 (2) 
Victor Coles 


Oklahoma 

East Central State College, Ada May 26-July 25 
Audio-Visual Education, 3163 (3) J. W. Zimmerman 

Pennsylvania 


June 30-Aug. 8 
Michael Ference 
June 9-July 9 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Sensory Aids (2) 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Visual Education, 360 (3) John S. MclIsaac 

Lehigh Umversity, Bethlehem July 1-Aug. 13 
Visual Instruction, Ed 190 (3) R. A. Houseman 

Vercyhurst College, Erie June 23-Aug. 1 
Visual Aids (3) Sister M. Clotilda 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg June 23-Aug. 1 


Visual Education (1) F. B. McGarry 
State Teachers College, Edinboro June 23-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Education (1, 2 or 3) Ernest R. LaFollette 


(same course given August 4-22) 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia June 30-Aug. 9 
Visual and Sensory Technique, 526 (2) J. H. Minnick 
University of Scranton, Scranton July 5-Aug. 29 
Techniques of Visual and Other Sensory Aids, 61 (3) 
Paul L. Miller 
June 9-July 18 
Harry Gardner 


Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
Visual Education, Ed 9 (3) 


Rhode Island 
R. I. College of Education, Providence 
Audio-Visual Aids (1%) 


June 26-Aug. 1 
Russell Meinhold 


South Carolina 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Audio-Visual Aids, Ed 155 (3) 


June 9-Aug. 2 


S. C. Hawkins 


South Dakota 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison June 9-July 18 
Auditory and Visual Instruction, Ed 230 (2 qr.) 
Ruth Habecor 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion June 2-July 11 


Audio-Visual Education, 172s (2) Ray Cash 
Texas 
Baylor University, Waco June 9-Aug. 22 
Audio-Visual Education (3%) M. L. Goetting 
Utah 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan June 11-July 19 
Audio-Visual Aids in Education, 161 (2'% qr.) L. G. Noble 

Virginia 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Audio-Visual Education, Ed 261 (3) 


June 16-July 19 
Oline Woodruff 


Washington 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 

First Term, June 16-July 16; Second, July 16-Aug. 16 

Visual Instruction, 139 (5) 


Instructor not named 
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University of Washington, Seattle July 7-Aug. 7 
Auditory and Visual Aids in Teaching, Ed 145Sa (2'2 qr.) 
\lice H. H iyden 

Visual Aids for Vocational Education, Ed 128Vb (3 ar.) 
(Special course July 24-Aug. 7) H. N. Miller 


West Virginia 
Vorris Harvey College, Charleston June 2-Aug. 2] 

\udio-Visuai Education, 341 (2-3) Harry M. Brawley 
New River State School, Montgomery June 2 


Audio-Visual Aids in Education, 308 (2-3) Lavada Ratliff 


luly 5 


Wisconsin 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point June 16-July 25 
\udio- Visual Education, 231 (3) Gertie L. Hanson 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere June 23-Aug. |] 


\udio-Visual Education, 105s (3) May Roach 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire June 16-July 25 
Audio-Visual Education, 207 (3 qr.) Louis Slack 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee June 23-Aug. 1 
Audio-Visual Education, 390s (3) Mr. Petrie 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie June 23-Aug. |] 
Visual Education, Ed 360; Problems in Visual Education 
Ed 560 (2 each) David Barnard 
(Additional listings will appear next month.) 


Film Production at George Washington 
(Concluded from page 214) 
experienced members do the editing and attempt to 


fit the narration to the several scenes. The process 
of editing is slow, the more so because of the neces 
sitv of having a narration to explain the different 
scenes. The time spent on this phase of production 
is, however, well spent because the final work, spliced 
together, is ready to be shown without too many last 
minute adjustments. All of our films are silent so that 
a narration seems necessary; moreover, audiences to- 
day, particularly those of adolescents, seem to demand 
a vocal accompaniment. This requirement means that 
we spend much time fitting our silent film to a narra- 
tion. 
Film Wins Museum “Oscar” 

The Film Committee prepared /ntroduction to Poet- 
ry in the Spring Term of 1946 for the Audio-Visual 
Institute Contest, but after the Summer vacation, the 
committee decided to prepare a second entry. It was 
felt that we could make a film which would seem more 
vital to those who would attend the Institute meetings. 
The publicity given to the need for training young 
scientists offered us a theme which would permit us 
to use some of the best science scenes from our thirty- 
minute guidance film as a background for a strong edi- 
torial. We cut out our best color scenes, selecting 
those which were self-explanatory. Discovering a stu- 
dent who owned recording equipment, we spent several 
afternoons preparing records of our narration. Un- 
fortunately, however, we were unable to coordinate the 
recorded narration with the film. One of our artists 
prepared some titles which were photographed in color: 
the actual title, Emphasis on Science, was simply typed 
in red. Refer to “Third Annual Museum Audio-Visual 
\ids Institute,” Educational Screen, February, 1947, 
p. 95 for details of the American Museum of Natural 
History award. The Committee, in talking over the 
award which our film received, felt that our success 
was due to a combination of good color photography 
and an important theme, which was narrated by a girl 


with an excellent dramatic voice. 
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Preview it this Summer! 








But we don’t mean this! 


Smile, sister, smile! 


By Walt Disney Productions 


This new 


is now available for review by teachers and students 


movie planned for teen-age students 
attending summer schools. Here is a thoroughly 
researched film . . . designed to save you time and work. 
One teacher said, ““This picture covers more in ten 
short minutes than a teacher could deal with in forty, 
even with careful preparation.” 

Teachers can obtain prints for classroom use during 
the school year. Reviewing the “Story of Menstruation” 
this summer will enable you to set up a schedule 
for next term’s work. 

The movie does a two-fold job. Superstitions are 
replaced with scientific facts . . . and easily understood 
diagrams clarify the physiological background. 
\ttractive cartoons cover such phases as the do’s and 
don’t’s of “those days” . and encourage a healthy, 
normal attitude. The cartoon treatment in the film has 
met with enthusiastic approval wherever it has been 
shown. It not only adds to the interest, but also 
dispells embarrassment. 

The use of prints is free. Simply fill out and mail the 


coupon below for full details. wa 





MAIL TODAY! 


“vv 
Educational Department (ES4) 
International Cellucotton Products ( ompany 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please 
movie The Story of Menstruation . . 


mentary booklet Very 


send me free, with the « ompliments of Kotex, full details on the 
. and also a free copy of the supple- 


Personally Yours.” 


City Zone State 
Please Print! 
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Washington Film Council Elects Officers 

The Washington (D. C.) Film Council elected new 
officers at its March 5 luncheon meeting. The execu 
tive committee now consists of Willam H Wells, 
UNRRA; Herbert T. Edwards, State Dept., Flovde E. 
Brooker, Office of Education; Lilias Savave, Canadian 
Embassy; and John Bradley, Library of Congress. 
J. Walter V. 


Library of Congress, were made vic 


Evans, Navy, and \W. Gayle Starnes, 
chairmen. Mrs. 
Marian Jarnagin, USDA, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, and Chester A. Lindstrom, USDA, was chosen 
chairman. 

Program committee: Robert Konikow, Public 
Health Service; Vernon G. Dameron, National Edu- 
cation Association; and Mrs. DeForest Anthony, con- 
sultant. Publicity committee: Alice Lichtenstein, Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconversion; Ernest 
Bryan, Navy: and Joel E. Ferris, Motion Picture 
Association. 


New Atlanta Council Officers 

Rev. S. L. Laird, Emory Christian Association, 
Emory University, is the newly-elected chairman of the 
Atlanta Film Council. 
Linch of the Audio-Visual Education Dept., Atlanta 
Board of Education; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Jessie 


Program chairman is Sam 


G. Harris, University System of Georgia. Division 


of General Extension. 


Film Council Organized in Idaho 


The Idaho Film Council was organized in Boise, 
March 10. O. D. Cole, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was elected President; Neil F. 
Blair, Assistant Extension [Editor of the University of 
Idaho Extension Service, Vice President; Rita Han- 
son, State Supervisor of Elementary Education, Sec- 
retary. The Board of Directors elected by the group 
to represent membership in the Council includes: 
S. R. Meadows, Pocatello, film libraries; Howard P. 
Evans, Boise dealers; Rev. Forrest Werts, Boise Re- 
ligious education; A. H. Chatburn, Boise, schools and 
educators; W. Dehlin, information groups. 


The Curriculum Clinic 

(Concluded from page 205) 

day was the relationship between motion pictures 
and discussion when pictures are used well. We saw 
it not once, but three times, in three different teach- 
ing situations. With each of these classes, an intelli- 
gent and skillful teacher had provided an opportunity 
for the pictures to have a maximal impact upon the 
students. 


Films Used in Context 


First of all, each picture was used in the context of 
an on-going learning situation. The pictures weren't 
dragged in as an extraneous experience. They were 
an integral part of the instruction. The twelfth- 
grade group had been spending two or three weeks 
concentrating on human relationships and a considera 
tion of their own personalities in relation to other peo 


ple. You and Your Family was a “natural” for that 


The ninth graders in an expert 


class at that time. 
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mental “general education” group, were studying about 
the modern community, and they had arrived at a 


point for considering the machine and its effect upon 


community living with particular reference to their 
own conmunity. It was imperat.ve that they s Dh 
City. The first graders were also studying the com 
munity and those in the community who help us 


Previously they had visited the firehouse across the 
treet from the school. They had written reading charts 
about their firehouse visit, and they had read stories 
about firemen. They were ready to widen their ex 
periences with firemen. 

Secondly, there was evidence that each of these 
teachers was thorough!y familiar with the picture he 
was using. Mr. Jenkins had previewed the “family” 

| 


YeZafra had used Thy 


City many times in the past half dozen years. And 


picture the day before. Mr. 


Miss Colligan not only previewed the picture but had 
used the teacher's handbook. 

In the third place, before each group saw Its picture, 
each pupil in the group knew why he was seeing the 
picture. With the two high-school groups, a rather 
simple but clear cut introduction by the teacher did 
the trick. 
discussion recalling the visit to the firehouse and re 


In the first grade, a fifteen-minute or so 


calling other experiences with fires and firemen moti 

vated an interest in seeing the picture and served to 
help them discover the things they didn't know 

In all three cases, the mechanics of projection were 

smoothly handled in a way that caused no distraction 
| 


The groups went to the visual room, and in all cases 
including the elementary school, student operators han 
dled the projection 
Films Motivate Discussion 
Then, what happened when the picture ended? Did 


the picture have an effect? There was discussion, 
and it was clearly evident that the pictures had provided 
rich and vivid experiences that motivated discussion. 
The twelfth graders were opened up and freed to talk 
about themselves and their own problems. They were 
alert to the fact that the picture had placed all the 
responsibility on the adolescents and that the grown 
ups really had some responsibilities too. They were 
aware of the fact that the same answer wouldn't work 
in all cases. They realized the importance of their own 
personalities in their relationships with other human 
beings. 

from Rochester, Dr. Hylla went to New York, 
where he was to review a list of a hundred or more 
\merican motion pictures to aid in the selection of 
those most important for immediate educational use in 
Gerniany. By now he is back in Germany serving 
as an educational adviser to the American Military 
Government. We hope that he found many pictures 
that will help the German people to understand what we 
mean by a democratic “way”. We hope, too, that 
optimal learning situations can be provided, with teach 
ers who can appreciate the importance of permitting 
the free and enthusiastic discussion that good motion 
pictures can stimulate. We hope that Dr. Hylla recog 
nizes that the way the pictures are used may be as 
important as the pictures themselves in developing un 
1 


derstand ngs of democracy. 
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! BRILLIANT! The Great American Cartoon 
IMPORTANT! Motion Picture In Color 





The Basic 
Widely 


Ce BROTHERHOOD 


Film : ‘ 
On The oe ) AN 
Inherent Equality | I : 


Of Men 





BROTHERHOOD OF MAN is a magnificent example of the 





Whatever art of the motion picture at its best. In gay colors with 
; brilliant new animation, writing, and music technique it tells 
Their Race the important story all men and women of good will have 
dreamed of putting into popular and intelligent form: the 
Or Color true story of the Races of Mankind. 
1 REEL 10 MINUTES THE PURPOSE of this film is to help young and older people realize 
16 SOUND FILM that all the peoples of the world belong to one race — the human race. 
— It presents the basic facts in a warm, human, captivating fashion. 
In COLOR 
_ For School, Home, Church, Industry! Fun and 
RENTAL. . .$3.00 per Day $i ; ‘ 7 
$6.66 par Scheel Week Education for the Entire American Community 
iereoaveue .00 Cc 
_— spank nailed BROTHERHOOD OF MAN can be used on all film programs. For school 
use...elementary thru college, and for meetings of parents, teachers, 
“BROTHERHOOD KIT” pupils. Cuts across the curriculum: American History, Social Studies, 


LOOK & TALK — 4 page Community Geography, Biology, Sociology. Assembly, Home Room programs. 


Discussion Guide. Prepared by Na , ° P pats ‘ 
For Community Use... forums, clubs, discussion groups, civic gatherings 


tional Institute of Social Relations 7 ‘ 
...for inter-group understanding and world peace. 


Inc. Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE—Classroom Guide BASED ON the notable RACES OF MANKIND pamphlet by Ruth Benedict 
Prepared by Violet Edwards and and Gene Weltfish, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., New York. Produced 
ee ne by United Productions of America. Script by Ring Lardner, Jr. 

(One of Each LOANED With Rental 

Copies,... GIVEN With Each Copy The Ideal Film For The Ideas Of UNESCO 

Purchased.) 


ARRANGE TO PURCHASE OR RENT THIS FILM NOW! 











Distributed Thru The Facilities Of 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 





FILM ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


RELEASE 1600 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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the young pupils’ interest! 


Each of these primary grade full coler slide 
films averages about 50 frames. Each tells a 
complete tale — one that children love and 
which they should know as their natural folk 
tale heritage. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


1. Hansel and Gretel 

The Lion and the Mouse 

The Little Red Hen 

The Cat Who Lost His Tcil 

- Little Black Sambo 

- Rumpelstiltskin 

ADDITIONAL TITLES IN PREPARATION 


THESE FILMS ACHIEVE 
4 IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES: 





OuUbhwWwNn 


1 Develop reading readiness — the young 
* pupil is strongly motivated to read the 
story he has seen and other stories as 
well. 
. Remedial Reading—for, with every child’s 
* attention sharply focused, the teacher 
has the very best opportunity to develop 
word, phrase and sentence meaning. 
3 Choral Reading — develops rhythm and 
* fluency. 
4 Ideal Sight Saving Classes — for by plac- 
* ing projector in proper relation to screen, 
type of any desired size can be shown. 


Complete set of 6 films $30.00. Individual 
slide films $6.00 each. Without obligation, 


write for FREE brochure on these outstanding 
slide films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


an 2 ee ee ee 2 ee, en ok 2 ae, ae 








16mm SOUND FILMS 


Jose Iturbi — Vronsky and Babin at the piano 
Coolidge String Ensemble — Mildred Dilling 
“Strange As It Seems" Historical Oddities 
For Sa’e and Rent — Send for Complete List 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE = wichita 3! kenses 


(Dept. of Lawrence Camera Shop) 








RapiO-....-MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 
TALK trom your sereen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly * '. on 
; fa- 1 3Y. 4 
TYPEWRITTEN Ise Radio-Mats—Regulor Size 3'%''x 


MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX y 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Write for Free Sample 
Accept no substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Reach, Fla 











Sound Programs 
—$4.00— 
New prints . . . Large Selection 


BRONXVILLE FILM CENTER 


34 Palmer Ave. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Free Catalog 





PROJECTORS - EQUIPMENT - ACCESSORIES 
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News aa 


Commission on Motion Pictures 


In Adult Education Established 


\nnouncement has just been made at the offices 
of the American Association for adult Education of 
the establishment of a Commission on Motion Piec- 
tures in Adult Education to facilitate the distriby- 
tion and utilization of films useful in the educational] 
programs of adult groups. The work of the ney 
Commission is to be sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education and its activities 
inanced by Teaching Film Custodians, Ine. The 
Commission consists of 18 members representing a 
cross section of adult educational activities in vari 
ous parts of the country, and has been organized 
under the chairmanship of Morse A. Cartwright, 
Director of the American Association for Adult Fd- 
ucation. Its Executive Secretary is LL. Harry 
Strauss, formerly Consultant on Audio-\ isual 
Services of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A 
and the central office of the Commission has been 
established at 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Commission first will be concerned with the 
educational utilization of films commercially pro- 
duced—in the form of short subjects and of ex- 
cerpted longer theatrical films. The distribution 
of such films for several years has been limited to 
elementary and secondary schools. For several 
years such distribution has taken place under the 
auspices of Teaching Film Custodians. The distri 
bution of films hitherto rigidly restricted has been 
broadened so that selected films can now be used 
in the educational programs of adult groups. Presi 
dent Eric Johnston of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America has requested the Commission to 
determine the basis upon which appropriate films 
may be selected and to determine effective distribu 


tion channels 


Mr. Cartwright, as Chairman of the Commission, 
stated, “\Wohile there has been considerable ac tivity 
in the production and distribution of film materials 
there has been relatively little done in the field of 
utilization with respect to adult education.” 


The immediate objectives of the Commission in 
clude the development of principals and procedures 
under which films will be selected, evaluated, an- 
notated and distributed to adult groups. The long 
term objectives include widening the area of search 
for potentially valuable adult education films. Adult 
education areas will be studied in relation to film 
needs and where film coverage is found to be inade 


quate, production will be recommended. 


It is anticipated that several film organizations 
now operating in the field of adult education will be 
used to select and evaluate films for the project. 
The Chicago Film Workshop and the Institute of 


\dult Education at Teachers College, Columbia 


University. have already indicated willingness t 





= 
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a\otes 


1 
1/ 


cooperate with the Commission and to make avall 
able suitable reviewing groups 
11 
all 


evaluated and annotated will eventua become 


available through Teaching Film Custodians, Ine 


New Distribution Policy for USDA Films 

As soon as any film library buys ten or more ot 
a group of twenty “general interest’ motion pictures 
now being selected, that library will be considered a 
cooperator on a non depository hasis and will be sO 
listed in literature issued by the Motion Picture Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. The new policy also 
permits cooperating libraries to make their regular 
charge, but not in excess of $1.00 per reel per day o1 
a maximum of $5.00 per booking for black and-white 
prints. 

The first ten of the twenty films designated are 
Freezing Fruits and Vegetables, The Golden Secret, 
Guardians of the Wild, The Home Place, In the Beain 
ning, Learn to Swim, The Man Who Missed His 
Breakfast, Mosquito Public Knen Reali of the 
Wild, The River 

These pictures were chosen with the cooperation 


are recommenced 


of the Film Couneil of America. All 


for showing before any age group except 7/re Golden 
Secret, which is for children. Descriptions are in the 
USDA Motion Picture Catalog, Publication No. 3/4 


Ball State Audio-Visual Conference 
Mr. Flovde Brooker of the United States Office 
of Education will highlight the second annual .\udio 


Visual Conterence at Ball State Teac 


le@Ts Onevre 

Muncie, Indiana, -\pril 25 and 26. The State School 
Library Association of Indiana is sharing the prog: 
as a guest organization 

Topics under discussion on April 25 include “Audio 
Visual Developments,” **.\rchitectural lexibility 
“Schoo! Librarianship in Review,” and “The Role ol 
the Educational Motion Picture.” The second day will 
involve lectures and demonstrat.ons of audio-visual 
materials. Request screening of films and auditioning ¢ 
records will be a featu 0) the attern 
on that day 
University of Tennessee Branch Libraries 

The Extension Division of the University of Tet 
nessee has established two branches of its film Iibrary 


to give film users in the state better service. One new 
branch is located at the Agricultural Extension office 
in Nashville, and the other at the Junior Colleg 

] 


Martin. The main library remains at the University 


in Knoxville. 


Booking figures, namely 7,000 bookings for 18,000 
showings before audiences totaling two million. indicat 
the need for these branches. J. FE. Arnol n charer 


of the film library at Knoxville 
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Films selected, 


For 


PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION 


it's the New 
Victor 16mm. 
Sound Projector 
Easy to set up and oper 


ate. Equipped with many 
new operating features 


Film library of over 2,000 
subjects available fo: 
rental. 





Send for Latest Catalogue 


Ray Swank, Pres 


WANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 


614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 























FILMS THAT TEACH 


Hundreds of 16mm Sound Films 
The Schools Have Been Waiting for 
Also 
Entertainment Programs, Varied 
| And Selected Subjects 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 


Tel. 8-4870 

















F RGA Exclusives 
R Be for general distribution 








bution of two outstanding feature-length films 

and two cxceptional short subjects never before of- 

fered for general non-theatrical distribution. For 

other new cultural and religious films see the new 

96-page RFA catalog, free to flm libraries with re- 
turn of counon. 

MARIE- Phe 1945 Academy Award winning Swiss film 

LOUISE praised by New York critics as one of the 

best films about children in recent years. 

Beautiful photography; heartwarming story. 

Showing time: 1 hr. 15 mins. 3-year lease, 


W E are proud to announce our exclusive distri- 


$300.00. 
rHE Beautiful documentary film with movine 
FORGOTTEN story of life in a remote Mexican village 


VILLAGE made by John Steinbeck. The hich adventurc 
of a boy’s struggle avainst ancient super- 
stition in the cause of modern medical science. 
Showine time: 1 hr. 3-year lease, $300.00. 
HISTORIC Inspiring documentaries of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
ST. PAUL’S dral and Westminster Abbey respectively. 
SHRINE showing the'r sienificance as repositories of 
OF A NATION culture and emblems of faith. British Infor- 
mation Services films. Each, 15 mins. Sale. 

$40.00. 
EXTRA! HEART OF INDIA New! Color, sound. 3-year lease, 

$240.00 


For religious films, write the specialists 
in the field. 


MAIiI | The Religious Film Association, Inc. 
| 15 Astor Place. New York 
THIS [ am interested in your films and catalog. Please 
| send further information at once. 
COUPON | NAME 
COMPANY 
TOT ot 
PODAY! | APDRESS 
Postal 
| Unit No. 


ES 
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A New Way 
To Teach 


The army and navy tried a bold new 
teaching method during the war— 
visual training cards. They worked 
Thousands of 


men learned service tasks quickly and 











—dramatically well! 


easily through use of the cards. 


Now the visual training card has been 
adapted to peace-time education in 
TRAINDEX. This important new 
learning technique will be introduced 
to the teaching profession this month. 
Ask to see TRAINDEX—+the teach- 
ing aid which makes your classroom 
work easier and more efficient. 


TRAINING AIDS, INC. 


7414 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 


Representatives in all principal cities. 








35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 


MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


BIOLOGY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Requ:st 


VISUAL SCIENCES, = &«5»« 


Suffern, New York 











Audio-Visual Programs in Washington 

Frequent conferences, sponsored by the Bureau o! 
Visual Teaching, State College of Washington, Pull 
man, keep Washington educators abreast of latest de 


velopments in trends, techniques and equipment in the 


audio-visual field. 

At a North Central Washington group meeting on 
March 15, Mr. William G. Gnaedinger. Head of the 
Bureau of Visual Teaching, delivered “Some Help in 
Teacher-Training for Visual Aids,” while D. L.. Kruz 


ner, deputy sup’t of King County Schools, discussed 
“Setting Up an Instructional Materials Center.” 
\mo DeBerardis of Portland Schools talked on 
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“Learning Concepts with Visual Aids.” 

(suest speaker at a conference in Walla ‘Walla on 
lebruary 20 was Glenn Jones, Director, General Col- 
lege Extension, State ( ollege. He described a *"] each 


ing Film Program for This Community 


Board of Review Reorganization and Conference 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
announced completion of its plan to reorganize the 
structure of the Board to include representation for 
twenty-two organizations of national scope at its 38th 
\nniversary Conference. The plan, first projected at 
the 1946 Conference, was described by Quincy Howe, 
CLS commentator who is President of the National 
Board of Review. 

Organizations which have accepted the Board's in 
Vitation to join in its work, Mr. Howe said. include: 
\merican Association for Adult Education, .\merican 
\ssociation of University Women, \merican Bar As 
sociation, American Federation of Arts. American 
Jewish Committee \merican Library Association, 
\ssociation of American Colleges, .\ssociation of Better 
Business Bureau [nc., Boy Scouts of America, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Cooperative 
league of the U. S. A., East and West Association, 
(seneral Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Coun 
cil of Women of the U. S., National Council on Free 
dom from Censorship,National Federation of Business 
and Protessional Women’s Clubs Ine., National Society 
I>. A. R.. Protestant Film Commission, Society for the 
\mericas, Young Men's and Young Women's Hebrew 
Association, Young Women’s Christian Association 
Delegates from the twenty-two organizations were 
among the Conterence audience of 500, which also 
represented Motion Picture Councils and other com 


munity groups throughout the country 


Children’s Film Library 

The Conference also cited for special praise the 
Children’s Film Library, created by the Motion Pic 
ture Association of America in 1946 for the purpos 
of making widely available films specially — suitable 
for children 

The Conterence, which consisted of a morning and 
afternoon session, was featured by the appearance ot 
Jean Benoit-Levy, director of such noted French films 
as La Aaternelle and Ballerina and now Director ot 
Films and Visual Information for the United Nations 
who deseribed the plans of his department for fhlming 
the work of the United Nations in all its branches 


and tor the world distribution of these films 


“Cleaned Up” for Export 
Orton H. Hicks of Loew's International Corporatiot 
told approvingly how such films as Grapes of Il rat/ 
and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington were “cleaned 


up” before thev were allowed to be exported, in ordet 


that foreign audiences might not get any unfavorable 
inpressions of democratic processes. [outs de Roche 


mont, who followed, countered this statement witl 


a report on the foreign reception of American films 


which told the truth about the evil as well as about 
the good in American life. Such pictures as his 


Boomerang were given a welcome because of thet 





April, 1947 





A Class in a Soviet Union School 


garden, play. parade, visit museums and art 


write us for a list of dealers in vour area. 


1600 Broadway 
Suite 1000 
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This 13 minute. black and white. 16mm sound movie (showing how Russian children go to school. 


NOW AVAILABLE. For rental at a nominal fee consult your Film Rental Library. For purchase 


Write today for a free descriptive pamphlet of the complete list of 
JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS ON RUSSIA AND POLAND now available. 


International Film Foundation Inc. 


Now Available for Your Community! 


CHILDREN 


of 


RUSSIA 


Julien Bryan Production 


ies. and live in summer Pioneer camps) is 


New York 19, 
New York 











honestv. He discussed the techniques which he em 
ploved in making H/ouse on 92nd Strect, 13 Rue Mad 


eleine. and Boomerang, We Rochement mentioned 


the possible application of the technique to both fiction 
and documentary films 

During the morning sessions, Mildred L. Batch 
elder, of the Department of Information and Advisory 
Service of the American Library .\ssociation, di 
scribed the work of the .\ssociation in aiding public 
ibraries to serve as community centers for 16mm 
educational films. The Children’s Film Library was 
discussed by a panel consisting of Marjorie Dawson, 
assistant director of community service of the Motion 
Picture Association of America: Lucille Hein. of the 
Camp Fire Girls; and Bettina Gunezy, Secretary of the 


National Board of Review. 


Librarians and Teachers Meet 


Audio-visual aids in the classroom were discussed 
at the third annual Secondary School Library In 
stitute held by Marywood College's department of 
hbrarianship on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 21 and 
22. Nearly 200 librarians and educators from six 
states and the District of Columbia were present 


tor the two-day conference, which emphasized co 


1 


operation between librarians and teachers 


“Should the time come when we are willing to 
pay tor education what we pay for entertainment, we 
can enjoy the same high quality of educational fil 
and projection equipment for both, but at present 
we cannot, or should not, compare the two,” state 


Dr. Charles F. Hoban. director of audio-visual edu 


cation for the Philadelphia (Pa.) public schools. 
Ur. Hoban, speaking from his experience as an 
officer in charge of distribution of training films for 
the Army during the war, told of the importance 
and value of films in the classroom, as proved by 
\rmy and Navy tests. 


ln a materials center, films, filmstrips, recordings, 
and printed material on the United Nations and 
racialism were assembled and demonstrated to li- 
brarians and teachers as examples of what can be 
done in specific areas. 

Perhaps of most importance to the librarians 
present was the general agreement that the library 
itself is a strategic center for the distribution of in- 
formation and materials in an audio-visual program 


} 


for the school. 


lowa Teaching Conferences 

Practical use of audio-visual teaching aids in_ the 
classroom and the place of these aids in the school 
program and the community were covered by talks 
ind demonstrations in five lowa cities from March 
7 to 21. The conferences were conducted by a staff 
eight experts under direction of the University of 


lowa’s bureau of visual instruction of the extension 


Iirector Bruce Ek. Mahan of the university’s exten- 
sion division said the daily programs included dem- 
ruse of maps, filmstrips, and motion pc- 
tures in the classroom; radio and recordings, labora- 


tories on operation and maintenance of project on 
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equipment ; and radio, disc, and wire-recording equ'p 
ment. 

In addition to Director Mahan, the statf consisted of 
Lee W. Cochran, executive assistant; John R. Hedges, 
director of the bureau of visual instruction; Dr. James 
B. Stroud of the college of education: and Robert E 
de Kieffer, graduate assistant in education. 

Included will be three visiting authorities in the 
visual education field: Roger Albright, director of ed- 
ucational services, Motion Picture Association of Amer 
ica, Washington D. C.: Dean E Douglas, regional 
manager, RC.\ educational department, Chicago; and 
Joseph E. Dickman, regional manager, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago. 

Chicago Preview of "Children on Trial" 

John Hamilton, Chicago Film officer of the British 
Information Services, has announced that a preview 
showing of Children on Trial will be held Mav 7. 
Woodrow Wilson Room, &t East Randolph Street, 
Chicago at 2:30 and again at & p.m. This screening will 
give club program chairman, teachers, and civic lead 
ers an opportunty of seeing this feature-length docu 


mentary at first hand. 


Loan Exhibits 


An exhibit covering \pproved Schools and juvenile 
del-nquency is available on a loan basis upon request 
to the nearest office of the British Information Services 
lor the address, refer to “A Trade Directory for the 
Visual Field” on the last page of this is 


School for Screen Writers 

(Concluded from page 184) 

ing, | Know Where I'm Going and A Matter of Lif 
and Death; Anthony Havelock-Allen, David Lean and 
Ronald Neame, who made Blithe Spirit, In Which W' 
Serve, This Happy Breed, Brief Encounter, and Great 
Expectations; Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat, who 
distinguished themselves in productions like Millions 
Like U's, Notorious Gentleman, The Rake’s Progress. 
! See a Dark Stranqer. 

\lmost all these men began their brilliant film 
careers with script writing, and up to the present day 
still continue the practice of working out their own 
scenarios. Their names can be found on the list of 
the committee members of the Screenwriters’ Associ- 
ation, the president of which is the famous J. B. Priest 
lev. Another prominent member of the Screenwriters’ 
Association, Gordon Wellesley, will also play an im- 
portant part in the development of the young writers 

The four production companies which are organizing 
the scheme as a combined effort constitute the Inde 
pendent Producers, Ltd. This progressive film is 
headed by George Archibald, J.P. as its managing 
director. During the war he held one of the most 
important posts with the Films Division of the Min 
istry of Information 


Educational Projects 
(¢ oncluded from page 200) 


tional Services under the direction of Mr. Roger Al 
bright. Mr. Albright is also the Director of Educa 
tional Services of Teaching Film Custodians, and one 
of his duties is to coordinate all projects supported by 


the industry. He is working with Mr. Johnston in 
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organizing a program of expanded educational services 

Mr. Johnston, in his last annual report to the Motion 
Picture \ssociation, titled The Motion Picture nthe 
Threshold of a De ISIVeE Decade, SaVs “There has heer 
much talk about motion pictures for the classroom. The 
need has been only partially met. What has been 
done so far, at best, dimly foreshadows the accomplish 


ments of the future.” 


Significant Conclusions at DVI Conference 
(Concluded from page 220) 
of facilitating coordination with the school officials re 
sponsible for curriculum construction, instructional met! 
xis, and instructional materials 
3. The functions of the department should include 
a. Guidance in the selection and utilization of audio 


visual materials b. Promotion of audio-visual in 
struction. c. Provision of leadership tor inservice 
teacher training d. Statewide research on audio 


visual problems. e. Coordination of production, and 
in some instances, engaging in the production 
How can teacher-efficiency in the use of audio- 


visual materials be increased? —-!.. ©. larson, Chan 


nan 

1. Objectives for teacher-education in audio-visual 1 

struction should be established on a functional basis 
erms of specific knowledge and abilities 

2? Effective use of audio-visual materials should | 
emplified throughout the curriculum of the teacher 
education institution, in both the general and_ pro 
fessional educatiot courses 

3. One or more special courses in audio-visual instructor 


also should be included 

} \n audio-visual center with a well-qualified statf and 
an adequate supply of materials and equipment shoul 
be provided This is a responsibility of college ad 
ministrators 

5 The service pro. ided by the college audio-visual cent 


should include keeping the faculty members intorme 


; ; . 
on the availability of materials, supplying materials 
and equipment for use in the classrooms, and assist 
ing faculty members to use and evaluate aterials 


etfectively 
6. Training through conferences, institutes, and worl 
shops must be provided for teachers now Wl Service 
This is a responsibility of superintendents, principals 
supervisors, and directors of audio-visual instructor 
How can a typical city or county establish an 
audio-visual program?—James Brown, Chairman 
1. All “first steps” in planning a program should be mat 


on a cooperative basis which encourages 


| 

the widest 
possible participation of interested school personnel 

> A curvey should be made to determine the pres 
status of audio-visual instruction within the school unit 

as a basis for determining additional needs 


3. Subsequent steps should include 


a. Determining how audio-visual materials can cot 
tribute best to the on-going program of instructio! 
b. Determining the budget, based upon needs and co 
operatively developed ( Selection of qualified pel 


} | | | 
sonnel to serve as coordinators in each school | 


Provision for inservice training. e. Establishment o 
an instructional materials center easily accessible to 
ill schools within the unit, to provide distribution ot 
materials too expensive to be purchased by the 

dividual schools and to provide consultatory services 
for teachers f. Provision for the individual school 
to own and circulate within the building the mat 


less-expensive types of materials 
It was also emphasized that funds for the audio 
. . | 
visual program should be a regular item of the schoo! 


budget and not regarded as an “extra™ to be financed 


by voluntary contributions 
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Academy Films in Production 


From Hollywood comes the ANMNIOUTICE 
ment of the formation of — the \cad 
emvy Films  organizatiot wider — tiie 


leadership of James -\ lLarset vho was 


associated with Coronet Films for sev 


eral years in the capacity cinema 
tographer, producer and director Phe 
new company expects to specialize the 
production of the finest educational films 
of a type which should be readily 
comed and much sought for. instr 
tional purposes 

\cademy Films are eing release 
through an organization of franchise 
dealers and will he supported by i 


comprehensive national advertising pro 


gram, running current! throughout 
the school veat Lhe first thre films 
each l-reel l6mm sound, of elevet 

minutes’ duration, include Circus / , 

and Circus .dnimals designed wr lower 
grades, and Ifater Supp for upper 
grades and junior high science classes 
Recorded in Hollywood Ol the latest 
Western Electric Sound systen these 


films are available in natural-color Ko 
dachrome and black-and-white Phe 
same subjects are also offered in 35 
mm filmstrip and 2x2 slides. Script writ 
ing and editing were done in collabora 
tion with prominent educators to as 


sure a high degree of academic value 


United World to Distribute 
Geography Film Series 


Louis de Rochemont is organizing an 
educational film company which will 
produce a series of &6 short color films 
on geography These films will be re 
leased through United World Films, 
formerly Bell & Howell 
Library. United World is said to have 


»? 1 


budgeted $3,500,000 toward this under 


lf ilmosound 


taking Cameramen will be organized 
to shoot film in the various countries of 
the world \pproximately two vears 
will be spent making the films |_outs 
de Rochemont was at one time the pro 
ducer of the March of Time. He is now 
under a part-time contract \ 
Century-Fox 

















——_ 
a. . ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Edito: 
Textfilms for Publishers Audio-Visual Center 
e Society tor \ Education, [1 The University of Chicago 
unnounces that. the t Texthlms ar 
ivailab in the me textbook-filmstt 
rogrTa lertake yeratviol it ive been caretully selected after re 
eading publishers bot S.V.I and viewing a great field of subjects 
the particular publisher volved in the \mong other services to the users ot 
progra ill market these completed the Whitman-Peck text is a set of “se 
lt throug r di ted motion pictures and slides pre 
butt nels Lhe me academi vared by and for the U. S Government 
specialists ho have I il unnele ind now offered to schools at special 
their efforts into text levelopt ts prices The American Book Company 
i ki = ill sell these selected films along With 
ippt t oncepts | mwertul a t texts \ special teachers manual 
ins of ymmur ti t dealing with Visual Aids in Physics and 
t I] mr ganized to supplement the teaching 
these fil involve ilysi tt nits im the text will be furnished 
S ‘ re teachers 
bait , é 
' t ¢ t ‘ 
ee tee se ke eee People 
1 ci 
: that Loew's In Latin America 
oy ; eae 
eK af 4 ad ls niteations Sixteen millimeter operations in !-atin 
ze - ‘ et meek eh a \merica are developing = slowly but 
phe o . soundly according to expectations, re 
' Visual bes vorts Seymour Mayer, 16mm sales chiel 
dion, “Nniiaaass for Loew's International Corp. Mayer, 
Stcae Renta. Co a irre vho recently returned from a_ two 
tel. the  Slecie rode months’ inspection tour of all MGM 
vith the anter of the sami offices in South America, stated that the 
(tla tn the toxthnol ia World future of commercial 16mm is bright and 
‘ctures have a necially important lucrative 
lies ‘7. 6weogranl text cucl as thi He indicated that the first year ol 
His World serie 4 hich the business has revealed a definite prefer 
ahove : 1 part Clarence Woodrow ence on the part of lomm patrons for 
ee anthos  Gnton abakee Spanish synchronized films. This ts 
: strip P ; D particularly true in the back-woods areas, 
- students to think geoeranl where titles are not acceptable and there 
a , a Oey et is unfamiliarity with the English lan 
ndous diversitv " letail i regions vuage Mayer said that it was these 
Bich ace fendanientalty much alil provincial areas which were proving 


emselves the most fertile spots for 
American Book Co. lomm 9 erations, ha ee there Was 
. othing unexpected in their preterence 

Correlated Aids 


all-in Spanish films The flow of 
ry \merican Boo Company is l6mm equipment during the past six 
announced a correlat rogram of vis months has put business on a= sound 
al aids to accompany) t ir new post basis ell into” the operational siuge 
Val higl school P} Book by W it 
ee Levy to Midwest 
The Visual A shes shia y to Midwes 
anv this text is bee eveloped by \ppointment of Alfred Kahn Levy as 
the iuthors vorking i ollaboratio1 production manager was announced this 
ith Visual Education Consultants. Inc week by Midwest Film Studios, 1740 
ot Ne York City The tilmslides ar Greenleaf avenue, Chicago's newest pro 
materials that will be recommend ducer of motion pictures and_= slidefilms 
ise in connectio ith the text Y ommercial and television use 
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Mr. Levy, formerly with the motion 
picture department of the Reynolds Met 
als Company, Louisville, brings to his 
new post a background of years of ex 
perience in commercial and documentary 
film-making. While with the State of 
New York, he pioneered in the making 
of documentary film subjects on public 
health education for theatrical release, 
and while assigned to the Pacific Thea 
ter, he filmed sequences for such widel 
distributed films as “Brought to Actio1 
‘The Fleet That Came to Stay.” 
in the Pacific,” “Action on 
and others 


“Fury 
\nguar,” 


Morgan to Mitchell 


George H. Mitchell Company, Dallas, 
Texas, announces the appointment of 
Rk S. Morgan to the position of Gen 
eral Manager 


University of Illinois 
Prexy an EBF Director 


George D Stoddard, president ot the 
University of Illinois, has been named 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ince.. it 
was announced by E. H. Powell, chai 
man of the board of the educational 
motion picture producing concern. Long 
iiterested in visual education, President 
Stoddard has written and done research 
work in the field. 

On the board of directors of Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films he joins two 
other chief executives of colleges, Chan 
cellor Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni 
versity of President 
Emeritus Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart 
mouth College 


Chicago, and 


RCA |6mm Sales Cen‘ebs 


\ week-long planning meeting to dis 
cuss distribution and product plans was 
held by RCA’s 16mm Equipment Section 
at the home office in Camden, N. J.. 
\pril 14 to 18. 

O. V. Swisher, Manager of the 16mm 
Equipment Section, revealed first details 
of the new line of 16mm equipment to 
Knowles 


Manager of the Educational Department, 


be announced soon. W. H 


described the Section’s plans for work 
ing with schools across the country 

\ series of follow up meetings to 
announce plans made at the Camden 
meeting to RCA 16mm Equipment deal 
ers, will be held in New York, Cleve 
land, Chicago, New Orleans, and Los 


\ngeles in May 


Victor Training Program 


In line with policy of providing ef 
ficiently-trained service men throughout 
their entire distributor system, the Victor 
\nimatograph Corporation recently com 
pleted the training of 24 met \nother 
ciass is now in training at the Victor 
factory in Davenport, Lowa 

These servicemen are provided witl 
a tree two-week course in the Servic 
and Repair Department This factory 
training under the supervision of Victor's 
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own representatives provides Victor dis 
tributors with men who can efficiettly 
service their 16mm sound motion pic 
ture equipment. 


Victor distributors 


took advantage of this opportunity prior 


to World War II, the expansion of the 
number of 


\lthough =many 


distributor system and_ the 
enlarged service departments in the 
system, has given added impetus to the 


program during the past few months 


NAVED Meetings 


lhe Western Regiona Meeting ot 
the National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers will take place at 
the Holly wood-Roosevelt Hotel, Holly 


wood, California, on April 24, 25 and 
» 


man H. Holtz, President of the Screen 
\dette Equipment Corporation and 
NAVED Western Regional Director 


Better than 100 persons are expected 


] 


6, it was announced today by Merr1 


to attend the meeting, including dea! 


ers, film Itbrarians, and sales‘ren 


The third in the NAVED series ot 
four regional meetings was held’ in 
Chicago on March 29 ( 


explained to members. the 


R. Reagan 
newly-en 
larged program of the Film Council 
of America Mr. Reagan, who was a 
charter member and first president ot 
NAVED. told the group of a recent 
UNESCO decision to give “strong con 
sideration” to the Film Council as the 
\merican non-theatrical film body ot 
UNESCO The meeting was called 
to order by Olson Anderson of Bay 
City, Michigan, NAVED Vice Presi 
dent. E. C. Waggoner, Director, Audio 
Visual Education, Illinois State De 
partment of Education gave the wel 
Bernie Cousino of 
loledo, President of NAVED) then 
spoke on “1947, Your Year of Oppor 
tunity 


oming address 


[The second regional meeting had 
been held rreviously in Atlantic City. Art 
N \\ ED Direc tor, 


was in charge of the program. Den 


Zeiller, Regional 
nis Wilhams, sales manager for En 
evclopaedia Britannica Films, talked on 
“The Balance Between Salesmanship 
and Management.” The Association's 
Board of Directors approved a pro 
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posal that NAVED work with 14] 
Federal Trade Commission in a pro 
posed rade Practice Conferenc: 
leading to the establishment of a 
ot Trade Practice Rules for the visy 
An item of dis 
NAVED 1947 co; 
vention, which is scheduled for Ay 
ust 4-6 at the Sherman Hotel in (] 


education industry 


cussion was. the 


Capo 


DeVry Offers 
Administration Pamphlet 


Suggestions feor Organiza / 
Visual Teacht 

nent is the title of a new DeV1 
School Service Bulletin now availah’ 
vithout charge, to readers of t) | 
cation 


Written by Mr. Charles R. ¢ 


DeVry Educational Consultant and fa 
1 1s authority on audio-visual teaching 
ils, the bulletin covers in concise forn 
ourteen basic steps involved in. setting 

» well organized, tunctioning audio 


visval teaching aids department 


You may obtain a free copy 
pamphlet by writing to the DeVry Cor 
poration, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Cl 
ago 14, 


De\ ry School Service 


requesting — the 


Bulletin Nun 


Illinois, and 


( 


ber 3 


Stanton Joins Florez, Inc. 


] 


Norman Bb. Stanton, formerly Assistant 
Publication Manager of the McGraw-Hill 
publications American Machinist and Pr 
duct Engineering, has joined the stat 
Florez, Incorporated, Detroit 

\s Editorial 
supervise all creative work on_ films 


her media used 1 


Manager, Stanton will 


printed material and ot 
the promotion and training programs 


which the firm develops 


Harry E. LeRoy 
Moved Up at RCA 


LeRoy, who started as a (60 


Harpy E 


cent-an-hour electrician, has been = ap 


pointed to the newly created position 

Director of Manutacturing tor the RCA 
Victor 
\merica, it has been announced by | G 
Wilson, Operating Vice President of the 


Division 


Division, Radio Corporation of 





NAVED members at the association’s midwestern regional meeting in Chicago 





n 
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New Test Chart Set 
Checks Photo Equipment 


The Spencer Company of: Mount Ver 
non, New York, announces the intro- 
duction of the Spencer Test Chart Set. 
This new set will enable photographers 
to check their photographic equipment 
and techniques without complicated and 
expensive equipment. Some of the tests 
that can be made with this set are: 





ADAPT YOUR CAMERA FOR 
KODACHROME 


With the amaz.ng Essenkay Color Film Adapter 
(patented) you can enjoy the thrill of color pic 
tures in the popular Bantam (828) picture size. 

t consists of mesk and film spool extension 
fit Argoflex, Rolleiflex, Rolleicord, Super 
Ikonta B and BX, Ikoflex, Korelli-Reflex, Al!ti- 
flex, Wirgin Reflex, Speedex, Super Sport Dolly, 
Kodak Duo 620, Exacta and other 120 and 127 
ze cameras 


Price Plus 80c 
Each $4.75 Excise Tax 
At Better Dealers Everywhere 
Mfd. by BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


Photo Supplies since 1897 
321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 




















Prior to this appointment, Mr. LeRoy The recorder being introduced by 
was General Plant Manager of the RCA Sears carries the distributor’s brand 
Engineering Products Department, a unit iame of Silvertone. It was developed by 
of the Division. In his new position he Sears in conjunction with several ot 
will coordinate and direct the manufac its manufacturing sources 
turing activities of the company’s ten The first Silvertone wire recorde: 
plants throughout the country combination is a table model which 1 
Mr. LeRoy first became associated with cludes a radio and a phonograph. Re 
RCA in 1923 as an electrician at Harri cordings are made on a 3 inch spool 
son, N.J., and in 1932 had risen to man of stainless steel wire which is capable 
ager of test equipment design and electron of recording a one hour’s continuous 
tube manufacturing. Four years later he program. The wire may be played back 
was named manager of the RCA Victor an unlimited number of times. A method 
plant at Indianapolis, a position which of electrical erasure removes the re 
he held until 1938 when he was appointed cording when desired. and this makes it 
executive assistant to the Vice President possible to use the ire over and overt 
in Charge of Engineering in Camden, wireis Music or speech on this wire is 
N. J said to have unus high fidelity 
Ey ° Natco Projectors Go Abroad 
quipment The | S Army | contracted wit! “ 
Natco, Inc., of Chi for 1500 sound 
projectors to b ( in the Germat 
{ T1oO8n mre ) J | 
Perfex Magazine Loading ata : ee a eee prog 
8mm Camera rea. Announcement the order 
Camera Corporation of America is made by Gerald G oe 
now making available through dealers the Nat In 
new Perfex &mm_ cine camera _ that 
brings many of the convemiences found 
only in high-priced cameras: magazine 
loading, three-lens turret front, and _ five we -_ - _— ee os t hi ti 
operating speeds ranging from eight to your edac ing ime 
thirty frames per second \ 64-paee 
booklet entitled “Perfect Movie inh rs dl MORE d 
lew te Mabe Then!” ix avelbble Gre anare students 
to interested readers Write Camera 
Corporation ot America, 844 \W. Adams Use 
Street, Chicago 7 for your ree Copy 
Sears Introduces a JSOUND/CRIBER 
Wire Recorder nines | 
The introduction by Sears, Roebuck, 
and Company of a low-priced wire re 
cerder, radio, and phonograph combina 
tion confirms rumors which have beet 
sweeping the radio industry that Sears 
would be the first distributor to offer 
a wire recorder in the priced field 





We a vastly increased en- 
rollment in language classes, 


time and teacher shortage 
become the instructor’s most 
important problems. 

Many language departments 
are solving this problem by em- 
ploying the SoundsScriber elec- 
tronic dise recorder as an aid to 
voice and language instruction 

in lesson planning, testing 
and drill. 

The SoundScriber electronic 
recorder records every shade of 
inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic dises. Thus the scope and 
effectiveness of live voice in- 





Sears wire recorder, radio, and phono- 
graph. 


\ccording to | \ 
vice president in charge of merchan 
dising, the sale of this new recorder is 
at present being restricted to the com 


Houser, Sears’ 


struction is multiplied—and 
students’ comprehension is in- 
creased by testing their own 
voice-recordings on SoundScriber 
discs that cost only a few cents. 

SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, or a 
sentence. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily port- 
able from one classroom to 
another, and easy to operate. 
it is low in first cost and low in 
operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by 
leading schools, colleges and 
universities. 


pany’s Chicago area stores. Large-scale 
factory production is just beginning to 
get underway. Hence, the company is 
hopeful of being able to achieve nation 
al distribution through its stores at an 
early date 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. ES-8, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAME DEPARTMENT 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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“Teach 


Them” 
ss 












with 


hurch-Cralt Bible Slides 


increase DVBS Attendance 


e Intensify interest in your DVBS classes by using 


dynamic natural-color slides depicting stirring stories LY 

from the Bible. Over 300 Bible slides comprising 45 Write your 
: dealer fora 

complete stories, and more than 100 hymnslides in FREE list of 


Church-Craft Bible 
simple color now available. slides and hymnslides 


in natural color 


Contact Your Dealer NOW 


Prompt action will assure you of obtaining a full 
set of these powerful teaching aids for your visual 
library and this summer’s DVBS. All Church-Craft 
slides are 2 x 2 inches in protective Glass Binders. 
Bible slides, 60 cents each: Hymnslides, 50 cents 
each. 












™-ade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
















CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES, St..douis o. ee. 








Audio-Visual Check List 


DO YOU NEED INFORMATION? 
YES! 
Then consult the advertisements in 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
and also 
Check the attached list. Informa- () Records and transcriptions (schoo! 
tion about the products checked will —_use) 
be mailed to you. All information 


is free except the last two items on 
the list. 


LC] Motion picture projectors 


(] Motion picture cameras 
1) Splicers and film editing equipmeni 


(] Please send me one copy of "1000 
and One," the Blue Book of Non- 
theatrical films for which (I inclose) 


(bill me} 


") Screens 


CJ Slide projectors 


filmstrip and 2" x 2". the price of $1.00. 


(] Please enter my subscription ic 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN and bill 
for one year $3.00 

C) two years $5.00 


CJ Slide projectors 
(standard 3!/," x 4") 


() Recorders 


(] Opaque projectors (project books, 


magazines on screen) Mail this list to: 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 


[] 16mm film catalogs 
C] Slides 2" x 2" and slidefilms 
C] Slides (standard 3!/," x 4"') 
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lenses, cameras, filters, exposure meters. 
developers, films, and many others in 
cluding resolution tests 

The set consists of a specially cde 
signed master test chart which measures 
11x14 inches. Six special Target charts 
supplement the main chart in many 
tests. Data slips are provided to record 
information. An illustrated manual gives 
complete details on how to make the 


Various tests 


Sound for 16 Frames 
United Motion 


announced a unique facility of their new 


Pictures, Ltd avi 


London studies, 16 frames-per-second 
sound A 5000 cycle fidelity sound track 
is made possible through reducing the 


recording slit width to less than .0005 


inch 


The new method makes possible the 
synchronization of sound with silent pre 
ductions in a more showmanly manne 
Heretofore, when sound was added to 
silent footage, the resulting necessary 
increase In projection speed produced 


a jerky movement which greatly lessened 


the emcacy ol such films for general us« 





| Slidefilms 


and Slides 








@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 
18 East 41 Street, New York 17 has an 
nounced the first 12 titles in a new series 


of primary grade story slidefilms 1 


color art work The stories are sold 
by sets 

Set No. 1—Hansel and Greti rhe 
lion and the Mouse, The Little Red He 
The Cat Who Lost His Tail, Little 
RB Sambo, and Rumpelstiltskin 

et No. 2—Cuinderella, The Three 


Bears, The Three Little Pigs, The Bo 
Who Went to the North Wind, The 
Four Musicians, and The Dog and. th 


Someone |S sleeping in my bed, 
cried Baby Bear. "Look! 





Young America’s “Three Bears” 


M COCA-COLA COMPANY, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
announces a sound slidefilm entitled, The 
Story of Oil. This slidefilm, with rec 
ord, contains no advertising and was 
produced by the Jam Handy Organiza 
tion with the cooperation of the Am 
erican Petroleum Institute, Mid-Contin 
ent Gas & Oil Association, and_ the 
Western Oil & Gas Associatior 
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SIMMEL-MESERVEY, 321 Sout manner while other ve rescored sucl V Financial Caree? .......Leacock 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California, music tor the large 1 ern orchestra [he Awful Fate of Melpomenus Jones 
are producing a new line of slidefilms, Sir homas Bec ! known for his { Christmas Carol, Parts I, II, 
employing a type of cartoon visualiza inderstanding of H els musi al a 1) So oe ee Dickens 
tion which is intended to help motivat ranged a ballet suit rom tl works he Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
student thinking and action that aste! he ite is called Th Parts I to IV. .... Irving 
The Field Trip (35 color frames) is it pement Handel-Beechar he Necklace sees ce Maupassant 
designed to aid both teachers and _ stu recorded on thre 12-inch records 1 fava | erfield, Part 
dents in planning a successful field trip ulbum DM-1093 by Sir Thomas and the [ to £4 Sere rere 
It suggests ways of doing it and makes it London Philharmot Orchestra 1 Jissertation upon Roast Pi;....Lamb 
primarily the students’ responsibility to Sis Thomas Beech e drawn fro {laddin and His Lamp..Arabian Nights 
think of all the procedures necessary Pandata enmanicite , eoduce a nun fli Baba and the Forty 
for a worth hile trip her of suite \ ¢ the music i } Thieves... ; \rabian Nights 
Schoolground Discover (23 frames) rreat Elopement wa rawn from ballet News T + C 
deals with the problem of the untidy ind dance movement \ll the selections ranscrip lon orporation 
schoolyard, subtly placing responsibilit been rescort r modern orches Officers of the newly  incorporaied 
on the student. _ tras i. reat I f is in itself Kastern Radio Transcription & Sound 
ballet with tl tory by Sir Thomas Recording Corporation were elected by 
7 premiere 11 the board of directors at sales office 
\merica o1 April 7 1945 wher Sir headquarters of the firm, 189 Mathew- 
Transcriptions ai “mar ca a eee 
« | e casting Company Syn my Orchestra Named as president was Frank A. 
” [he first concert performance took place Lepore. William L. Cooper Jr., Provi- 
and Recordi ngs days ter wit ay Thomas cot dence was elected vice-president in 
. ducting the ix r Phi monic O1 charge of production, and Walter J. 
chestra Maxwell was named vice-president in 
@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- charge of sales. 
‘ ‘ ING CO., 353 | th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 Mr. Lepore explained that the firm 
M-G-M into the Record Field th ollowi Peach-O-Dises _ o1 vas anand ne produce radio trans- 
Metro-Goldwvyn-Maver is providing its its list of double-taced 12-inch 78 r.p.1 scriptions for commercial purposes. Fu- 
lion with platters now that it has e cords in ad those reviewed ture plans call for the production of 
tered the record field. Ready to offer ist month sound-slide films and motion pictures for 
RCA-Victor, Columbia, and Decca stiff ) Parts I & II Scott industrial and educational uses. The 
competition, M-G-M has begur pro Part III ar re firm is now prepared to offer original 
duction in its three million dollar New Part | Stevenson music, lyrics, sound effects, recordings 
Jersey record plant. Distribution will sure Island, Parts I] and production of all types of radio ad- 
“oe through Zenith Radio’s dealers x Ill Stevenson vertising transcriptions. 
First records have been recorded from = —_—_ - 
motion pictures produced by the parent : ae 
company These records have been 
largely of the popular type 
j - 
















@ RCA VICTOR, Camden, N.J. has Lays 
released two albums of value to school ‘ 
record libraries. Bach’s Cantata No. 4, 
Christ Lag in Todesbanden and a Handel 
Beecham ballet, The Great Elopement. 

Recorded closely in the authentic tra 





XS TAR HOME” 


——— A Film on Good 
~~~ Teaching To Help 
| Teachers and Stu- 
— _ dents Understand 
== Their Community 


(a 


dition is Bach’s Cantata No. 4, Chmst 
Lag in Todesbanden, Album DM-1096 


Critics have praised Robert Shaw for 


I 





his conducting of the recent Bach re 
leases. This is the first domestic re 


cording of the entire work 


The Cantata No. 4, Christ Lag in 


Todesbanden, is a solemn work of great 


16mm. sound 25 minutes 
Rental $3.00 + Sale Price $56.25 


“NEAR HOME” illustrates several principles 
of good teaching. A teacher and his class study the community in 
which they live. The teacher is shown guiding the work which 
results in the students acquiring knowledge of their city, and in 


beauty and dignity. Bach, for the first 
time in his life, took an entire Lutheran 
congregational hymn. He had already 
employed this melody before in four of 
his choral-preludes for organ and at the 
close of Cantata No. 158. Victor does 
an extremely authentic job of recording 


this work. The orchestra is of an ap Sie so doing they get into the habit of wanting to find out things 
propriate size— not overly large—and in for themselves. 
cludes a harpiscord, the instrument used Special introduction written and spoken by Lester Anderson, 


in Bach’s time. David Hall in his notes Professor of Education, University of Minnesota. 
to the album states that this work was 
first played and sung on Easter Sunday 


at Leipzig’s St. Thomas’ Church in 1724 






«, FROM 8p, . ° ° 
4 Write for free information 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
At'anta * Boston + Detroit - Denver - Houston + Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Miami * New Orleans + Portland + St. Louis + Seattle 


Y 2 
» 
SR, 
eeitise imronmation 
services a 












Handel was a contemporary of Bach, 
both being born in the year 1685. In re 
cent years, many musicians have take 
an interest in the early music Some 
have attempted to play it in an authenti 


4, 

¢, «> 
¢, ‘ 
“Feuer 0 
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{Now ready for 
16mm RELEASE — 


_ 











starrin 


HUNTER 


HOLLYWOOD'S GREATEST 
BOY DISCOVERY SINCE 
JACKIE COOGAN in “The KID” 


SHARYN 
| MOFFETT 


THAT DARLING LITTLE 
HEART STEALER FROM 
“MY PAL WOLF” 


“LUCKY” cutee to stanpom 
Harry Davenport - Lionel Stander 





Astor Pictures Corporation 


130 W. 46th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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Current Film News 





@ FRITH FILMS, Box 565, Holly 
wood, Cal., have produced another 
subject in their series of social living 
films dealing with a typical American 
family, titled: 

Family Team Work—590 feet 16mm 
sound and color. This story gives an 
understanding of how children and 
parents help each other—how they pull 
together in the home and in their out 
side activities. The children develop 
habits of good judgment, self ex 
pression, and work. Since this screen 
family live on a small suburban farm, 
the film includes material for the 
farm units of study 


@ SIMMEL-MESERVEY, 321 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California, 
have produced a new film on Indian life. 

The Modern Chippewa Indian (1 reel, 
color) deals with the economical and 
cultural advancement of the modern 
Indian. The entire production was filmed 
on the government reservation at Red 
Lake, Minnesota 


M@ BRANDON FILMS, INC., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, has the 16 
mm distribution of a 10-minute short 
Mostechfilm Studios 
in Moscow, called: 

Life at the Zoo—based on some 
amazing experiments with the instincts 


subject filmed by 


and behavior of animals recently con 
ducted at the Moscow Zoo. The trans 
plantation of the odor of young kit 
tens to baby mice and their adoption 
by a mother cat is one of the most 
unique experiments ever filmed. Pi 
tures of the animals at play provide 
mony amusing instances of strange 
friendships that grow among animals 
when their conditioning is changed 
Released here with English narration 


@ THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZA- 
TION, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
loans free of charge a 2-reel 16mm 
sound motion picture produced for The 
W. A. Shaeffer Pen Company 

The 26 Old Characters 


ualizes and explains the origins of 


which vis 
writing, beginning with picture writ 
ings and drawings on prehistoric cave 
walls and following the development 
of writing down to the present day. 


@ THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSO. 
CIATION, INC., New York, has a 
quired exclusive general non-theatri 
cal distribution rights on the following 
films 

Marie-Louise—the Swiss Academy 
Award winner of 1945. Told in French, 
this is the story of a sensitive young 
French girl who takes refuge (from 
the War) in Switzerland 

The Forgotten Village—John Stein 
beck’s documentary film on Mexico 
This picture and J/aric-Louise are be 
ing handled by the RFA for Mayer 
and Burstyn, owners of rights to the 
films. Heretofore 16mm prints of these 
films have been available only to 
church agencies. Both are film clas 
sics, the former in the fictional field; 
the latter in the documentary field 

According to Mr 


lease of these films represents a new 


Rogers the re 
emphasis on wholesale’ distribution 
; > 


which marks the policy of the RFA 
as established at its annual meeting 


last February The Association has 
also ac quired exclusive non-the atrical 
rights to two new British Informa 
tion Services films, //tstoric St. Pau 

and Shrine f a Nation and to. the 
films of several denominational church 


agencies including the new color sound 
film, Aieart of Indta Some time 
the Protestant Film Commission § des 
ignated the RFA as its official dis 
tribution agency The organization 
will continue to co-operate with United 


World Films in the 


films produced under the auspices of 


distribution of 


the Religious Film Society of Great 
Britain in an effort to secure their 


widest possible use. Prints of all these 
films will be made available on a lease 
basis to reputable film libraries 


throughout the U.S 
the new policy the new catalogue of 
the RFA due for release in April will 


list lease as well as rental prices 
@ THE MARCH OF TIME, 369 


Lexington Ave., New York. announces 
timely 


In keeping witl 


three new l6mm_ educational 
releases in Forum Editions, namel\ 
Atomic Power 


ginnings back in 1905 when Einstein 


[Traces its early he 


proved that matter could be converted 





The origins of writing are explained. 
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into energy up to 1945 when the first 
atomic bombs were used. Besides ex- 
plaining the nature of atomic energy, 
the film includes re-enactments of the 
actual scientists performing the original 
experiments and concludes with the 
scientists’ current campaign to tell the 
world the full meaning of atomic 
power. 

The New France—delineates how 
old patterns of Europe are changed 
by new influences. It explains the po- 
litical problems of France, the neces- 
sity for a five-year plan for economic 
reconstruction, the indomitable spirit 
of the French people. 

Tomorrow’s Mexico—Beginning in 
Mexico’s unenlightened past and look 
ing to its future, this March of Time 
issue covers Mexico’s 36-year social 
upheaval. From the revolution of 1910 
to today’s industrial expansion it 
shows the growing determination of 
the Mexicans to throw off the bonds 
of ignorance and raise their standard 
of living. 

These subjects were chosen from the 
regular March of Time releases be 
cause of their educational potentiali 
ties. They have been carefully edited 
especially for classroom and discussion 
group use. Newly prepared Discussion 
Outlines are available for each of these 
films. Apply directly to The March of 
Time for further information regarding 
this three-year continuous possession of 
the print plan. A booklet describing all 
29 issues so far released may be obtained 
from your local film library or from 
The March of Time Forum Edition. 


BENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRI- 
TANNICA FILMS, INC. 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, has released 
a number of new classroom films deal- 
ing with a variety of subjects, such as 

Making Shoes—the latest in a series 
on social sciences—shows how Ameri 
ca’s shoes are made in modern time- 
saving factories. The aim of this ser 
ies is to demonstrate to students (pri 
mary grades to junior high school) how 
modern science and industry affect 
their personal lives 

Water Cycle—designed for the mid 
dle grades and junior high—traces 
and explains the phenomena known as 
the water cycle from ocean, to sky, to 
rain, to streams, to rivers, and_ back 
to oceans. The picture describes by 
actual photography and animation, at 
mospheric and ground circulation of 
water, how clouds form, how storms 
develop, how rain falls, and follows the 
movements of surface and underground 
water. 

Catching in Baseball; Throwing in 
Baseball; Hitting in Baseball—three 
baseball training films on basic funda 
mentals of the game. Each shows ac 
cepted standard procedures involved 
in the three major activities of the 
sport, illustrated by Hollywood base 
ball players. The films were produced 
by Jimmy Dykes, former Chicago 
White Sox manager, and Hollis Thurs 
ton, coach of the Hollywood Stars 
Ken Carpenter is the narrator. 
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latest in 


More than a thousand features, the best and 
non-theatrical entertainment is now 
available thru |. C. S.—specializing in the bet- 
ter type of I6émm movie programs and BIG 
NAME pictures and stars—Unexcelled winners 
guaranteed to keep your audience entertained 
and thoroughly delighted. Send for our 1947 
catalog today! 








MERIT 


IN ENTERTAINMENT ] 





ITHE CS (([) 
[| 


BM DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, have made 
arrangements with Braatelein § and 
Drews, 
ducers, for the exclusive worldwide 


Hollywood l6mm film pro 


distribution of their new Kodachrome 
sound motion picture 

Norwegian Folk Dances—featuring 
1e distinctive dance routines of that 


country as handed down trom genera 





Technique of the folk dance. 


tion to generation. Comprising the 


cast are approximately 35 members of 


the ‘“Leikarring’, a folk dance group 
sponsored by the fraternal order of 
the Sons of Norway, Los Angeles 
Phe techniques O three dances are 


presented with the dancers attired in 


t} 


1e colorful costumes of the Hardanger 
district 


@ LEWIS S. BAER, 18 E. 4lst St., 
New York (formerly with Young Am 


erica Films), is distributing, through 
rental libraries, a new baseball teach 
ing film 

Swing King—(3  reels)—produced 
by Bert Dunne, who also made Play 


Ball, Son. Ted Williams demonstrates 
in the batting sequences and animation 


shows the defense strategies evolved 
to stop him The pennant-winning 


,oston Red Sox are also featured 


Fiction Features 
M@ FILMS INCORPORATED, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, announces 
the availability in lo6mm of the Twen 
tieth Century-Fox feature: 
Call of the Wild—Jack London's 
story of the Alaskan wilderness. Re 
leased for approved school use 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE 
1560 E. Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 








Canine Classic * Blue Ribbon Winner 


‘Training You to Train Your Dog’ 


Three | 6mm. Hits in Color, or 
Black-and-White 












WE GOT ‘EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 
LANGUAGE, 
Now” 


a 
“PUPPY TROUBLE” 
20 Minutes 


THANK YOU 
FOR 
TRAINING 


“BASIC OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 
32 Minutes 





“ADVANCED OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 
27 Minutes 


Narration: 


HELEN HAYES, LOWELL THOMAS 
Supervised by: BLANCHE SAUNDERS 


United Specialists, Inc. 


Amertca’s Foremost Producer 
of Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 

















A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 
Academy Films 
1448 W. 61st St., Los Angeles 44, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 184) 
Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 238) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin Ave., Urbana, III. 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 227) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New Yerk 19 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 237) 
Bronxville Film Center 
23 Palmer Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Castle Films, Div. of United World 
Films, Ine. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Children’s Productions 
P. O. Box 1313, Palo Alto, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 181) 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 186) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 192) 
Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 188) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 
(See advertisement on page 221) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 239) 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 231) 
Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Locke Film Library 
120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 9, Mich. 
March of Time, The 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(See advertisement on page 183) 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main 8St., Richmond, Va. 
O’Cenlon Films 
822 Penfield Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Pictorial Films, Inc. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 190) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J 
Religious Film Association, Ine. 
45 Astor Place, New York 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 223) 
Seuthern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinner Blvd., St 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Teaching Films, Ine. 
SS Lexington Ave., New York 16 
(See advertisement on page 219) 
United Specialists, Pawling, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 239) 
Voeational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st, New York 17, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 182) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Comprehensive Service Company 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 192) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 188) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Carbon Company, Ine. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 191) 
Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 189) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Ca! 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex. 
1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex. 
3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Louis, Mo. 








Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


RECORDERS—RECORDINGS 


The Soundscriber Corporation 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 235) 
Training Aids, Ine. 
7414 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Ca} 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Wilceox-Gay Corporation 
Charlotte, Mich 
(See advertisement on page 187) 


SCREENS 


Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Ca] 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 229) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 230) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films Inc. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 22%) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Church-Craft Pictures 

St. Louis 3, Mo 

(See advertisement on page 236) 

Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 

222 Oakridge Blvd. 

Daytona Beach, Fia. 

(See advertisement on page 228) 

Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Slidecraft Company 

257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 185) 
Burke & James 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
(See advertrisement on page 235) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 217) 
Comprehensive Service Co. 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 192) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


